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nth Division flame thrower works on Japanese position 'in Intranmros (1945). 
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Breakfast full of 
nourishing goodness 




Greet your family with an appe- 
tizing breakfast that gives them 
the goodness they need. Serve 
generous slices of Kraft Cheddar 
Cheese with hot pan de sal. And 
for variety, sprinkle chopped Kraft 
Cheddar on scrambled eggs, 



Kraft Cheddar now comes in this con- 
venient 20-gram Cheestik . Try it ! 



The Gallon of Goodness 
Krafl Cheddar is rich in protein, calcium and vitamins. 
It takes a whole gallon of creamy milk to make every 
pound of this fine cheese. Make Kraft C heddar a regu- 
lar part of your family meals. 



JCRAFMfor good food and good food ideas 



*FG. PHJL . P AT , OF F 



KRAFT FOODS INC. I PHILIPPINES) 
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0 years of Philippine movie-making 

BIGGEST Filipino 

OTIOIM 








"Akaia mo ba'y maaaring 
magsinungaling, lalo na 
so kanyang kapatid, ang 
isang taong ma la pit nong 
mamatay? Di mo ba naki- 
tang pagmamodali rt i - 
yang mongumpisal para 
mapatawad ng Diyos ang 
pagkakasala ninyong da- 
lawa?" 

- EDILBERTO 





PRESENTS 




CHARITO SOUS £ RIC RODRIGO 

IN 




CO STARRING 



WITH 



THE FIRST FILIPINO FILM £/lN COLOR BY OE LUXE 



PAR ALU MAN • ROD NAVARRO • BEN PEREZ 

MATIMTIMAN CRUZ • JOSEPH DE CORDOVA 



INTRODUCING 



MARY WALTER • PIANING VIDAL 

LIZA LORENA~*~»~ 

HENRY STEVENS • GRACE LEONOR 



► 



FROM THE 
ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 
CREATED BY THE 'FATHER \ 
OF PHILIPPINE MOVIES' ► 
JOSE NEPOMUCENO ► 
1893 - 1959 ► 



Escolta, during the Occupation years, show** 

red sun waving over pedestrians. Note intact 
tower of Sta. Cruz church in background. Photo 

taken farther down Escolta (above, right) 
shows little tower of belfry blown 

off by American shell fire. 



Americans fire 37 mm. gun at church 
tower in Intramuros where Japanese marines 
made their East-ditch stand. 
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HUNTING 
SNIPERS 

DURING THE BATTLE OF MANILA, 
Japanese marines used the church belfries 
to either spy on the American and Filipino 
guerrillas — or snipe at them. The view from 
the church belfry is a commanding one, 
since it is usually the highest point in a 
neighborhood. Sensing this, the advancing 
American forces brought out their 37 mm. 
guns to blast the Japanese belfry occupants 
to kingdom come. Here on this spread are 
the stories of two church towers — one in 
Sta. Cruz church and the other at San Agus- 
tin, Intramuros. 

IN CHURCH 
BELFRIES 



American shell scores direct hit on San Agustin church 
tower in Intramiiros. Note clock stopped at 1:30. 
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Sunkist 



Selected with loving care 




True orange freshness conserved. 
Juiceful to the last slice. 

SUNKIST. Carefully hand-picked 
and thoroughly checked by sharp-eyed 
quality inspectors before earning the 
SUNKIST stamp. 
Then rushed aboard refrigerated 
ships to insure its sun-ripened flavor 

SUNKIST. The tastiest way to 
get lots of Vitamin C. 
Orange, lemon, grapefruit. 
Wonderful fresh citrus fruit goodness! 

SUNKIST. 



Sunkist Oranges 

* Reg. Phil. Pat, Off, " 

Direct from sunny California 



f 'Leyte, then L 
But Admiral 

THE Dm 
THE LIBERA 



FORMOSA or Luzon? That 
was the question the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had de- 
bated shortly before the 
American forces successful- 
ly landed at Leyte. But 
Mac Arthur, who was bent 
from the beginning on libe- 
rating Luzon immediately 
after Leyte, won, On Octob- 
er 3, 1944 t or two weeks be- 
fore Leyte A-Day, the JCS 
reached a decision favoring 
MacArthur. 

For the generals, it did 
seem difficult to decide 
whether a landing on Luzon 
or on Formosa or some- 
where else should follow 
Leyte. Admiral King who 
strongly differed with Mac- 
Arthur had been insistent 
on the Formosa— first plan. 
He had made the generals 
glance at the chart of the 
Western Pacific which sug- 
gested many arguments 
favoring the taking of For- 
mosa, including a beachhead 
at Amoy on continental 
China, King theorized that 
it would "put a cork in the 
bottleneck of Japan's com- 
munications with her con- 
quests of 1942," Moreover, 
Formosa was "a step near- 
er the enemy' s heart than 
Luzon. To invade Formosa 
after Leyte would continue 
the successful 'leap-frog 
strategy' leaving the most 
powerful Japanese strong 
points (of which Luzon was 
one) to wither on the vine/* 
MacArthur dispute^ 
King's arguments with both 
practical and political con- 
siderations. The invasion of 
Formosa which was in Ad- 
miral Nimifz's bailiwick 
would need troops. Nimitz 
who did not have nearly 
enough troops could get 
none from Europe until 
Germany surrendered nor 
cculd he borrow frcm Mac- 
Arthur who already had his 
troop s on loan from Pacific 
Ocean areas. Furthermore, 
MacArthur would not let 
Formosa be substituted for 
Luzon. He put more value 
cn having a loyal and coop- 
erative population like the 
Filipinos to help the US 
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Miracle Whip 

tastes livelier 
than mayonnaise 
yet it costs less 






ffkm 




m 

m 



Taste Miracle Whip. Savor its spicy 
yet delicate flavor. You'll agree it's 
livelier than mayonnaise. It's pleasing, 
teasing. Comes from a gentle blend 
of more than 20 sweet-smelling spices 
you'll find only in Miracle Whip. It's 
this flavor that makes Miracle Whip 
so delicious for salads , sandwiches, 
and most fish and meat dishes. 
And what a pleasant surprise 1 For a 
flavor so lively, Miracle Whip costs 
less than mayonnaise. Find out for 
yourself. Buy Miracle Whip today. 



for good food and good food ideas 

KRAFT FOODS INC, (PHILIPPINES) 
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(One morning in February, 1945, a loud explo- 
sion startled the congregation attending Moss at 
the Malate church* One explosion followed another 
and smoke blackened the skies. It was not the 
Americans bombing Manila but the Japanese who 
were demolishing military installations. 

STM staff member Lydia Gutierrez was one of 
those in the church. At that moment, she thought 
of the idea of recording the succeeding events-m a 
diary. Together with 16 other members in her fa- 
mily [including one in-law and baby nepheui she 
spent many days and nights in a dugout. Here are 
eoccerpts from that diary, prepared in the idiom cy 
a 14-year-old.} 



SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1915 

The same half-boring, half-scary life. Early 
in the afternoon Papa, Frank and Nong came 
heme with 3 bayongful s of money. (Papa had 
mortgaged the farm,) We knew that the Ameri- 
cans were near so we decided to spend the Jap- 
anese money quickly. 

Mama and all of us went back and forth to 
San Andres market. We bought brown sugar at 
rSOO.OO a kilo; red beans at f4Q0.00 a kilo; chick- 
en eggs at PlOOvOO each, A bcttle of peanut but- 
ter was P80OOO; coconuts were M50.00 each; cas- 
sava flour P5OO0O a kilo; coconut oil P8<MX) a 
tansan bottle. Rice was H, 800.00 a ganta. (Some 
sellers asked fl8.00 Philippine money,) We 
couldn't buy more as the sellers just brought 
the goods tp the market little by little. And then 
12 Japanese soldiers, surrounded the market to 
get all the food. We escaped and ran heme as 
fast as we could. 

•Baby and I spent tua night in Frank and 
Josie's at Georgia st It was 9 p.m., but the skies 
were red and orange and bright like sunset be- 
cause of the fires. We watched the fires from 
the porch and then went to bed. But I couldn't 
sleep. T lay awake t I was very impatient and 
homesick- By midnight, we could hear faint 
machinegunning and shooting. But the sound was 
so far, far away. The night seemed so leng. 



SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1945 



After -Mass we went to market again. The 
girls dropped by from home and told lis that 
Emy said that there was news from the Que mas 
that the Americans arrived last night in Caloocan 
and were coming towards Rizal Ave. That's why 
we heard the machinegunning. It was so hard to 
believe! The majority of the people heard the 
good news and rushed to the market. The mar- 
ket .was almost empty. There were just hard 
kernels of yellow corn, a few coconuts and kang- 
kong and talinum. 

Papa bought a big pushcart for ^5,000,000 and 
a smaller one for F^OOO.OO. Mama bought meat 
lor H.500.00 a kilo, 

The Japs looked desperate. They were very, 
very strict with the people. People were slapped 
more often without knowing why. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1945 

Few people walked out in the streets be- 
cause of the shelling. The shrapnels fell like 
scattered stones on rocftcps. Ey midnight shells 
came nearer. Frank and Josie got up and brought 
Bobby down. Baby and I followed. It was damp 
and cold at the landing cf the stairs. But we 
spent the rest of the night there, Frank brought 
a small suitcase and foodstuffs in case we'd 
have to run. Then I went up tc get more blankets 
but when I reached the top of the stairs I couldn't 
move because I was afraid. But I ran into the 
room, pulled the blankets and ran down the 
stairs. The cement steps where we lay were so 
cold and my bones ached. Frank put an oil lamp 
and played with cards to keep awake. I slept 
very little. 



Liberation Diary 




THE 

LON6ES1 
WAIT 



By LYDIA C GUTIERREZ 



FRIDAY. FERRARY ». 1945 

We awoke hearing the rumbling of tanks 
We thought they were American tanks but we 
were mistaken. We spent the whole morning 
downstairs. We only went up in the afternoon 
but were alert and ready to run down t when- 
ever a shell burst. The time passed so slowly. 
How dreary? We ate early and decided to sleep 
on the cement steps and the landing. w 

Around 10 p.m, we heard a great commo- 
tion. There were two big fires, one in Irasan and 
one on Leveriza st. All the people were running 
back and forth carrying their possessions and 
piling them up on the sidewalks. The streets were 
noisy and crowded with people talking and run- 
ning with their belongings. Frank brought Josie 
and Bobby home and told Baby and I to watch 
the house, We were so afraid. We started folding 
blankets and packing. Frank came back with 
the others from home with a pushcart. They 
made several trips, Frank and I brought down 
the refrigerator with Baby putting a sack under- 
neath so we could slide it down the two flights 
of stairs, Into the yard and on the sidewalk. But 
the fire was getting nearer so we left it and 
saved the other things. From home we watched 
the houses burn one by one. No one stopped the 
fire as there was no water in the fire hydrants. 
The whole Kalaw Court was burned and the 
whole block {bound by Georgia, San Andres, Re- 
medies and Florida sts,). The fire stopped by 
itself around 3 a m. We all ate coffee and palUao 
at 4 a.m. and then we lay down and rested, feel- 
ing very sad. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10 t 1945 

When it got bright we started fixing our 
house. We were preparing the whole day to run 
away. For my knapsack I got a nepa bag and 
put one change cf clothing, my veil, rosary, 
and some clean strips of cloth in case anyone 
got wounded. Mama gave each of us rice red 
beans and some money. We also were givpn a 
tag with our name and address (613 Remetiios 
Malate, Manila) written in India ink. We pin- 
ned it with our blessed Miraculous medals. We 
were never to remove it. 

Wc packed our pushcarts with food, clothes 
nnd cooking utensils and left one empty for the 
children to ride. The shelling was getting worse 
and worse, so that we could not even go outdoors 
to get water from the well. 



SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 194$ 

Wc- had breakfast and star 
housework but once in a while 
down the trapdoor to the dugout 
shelling. Hiring and her husban 
butcher their pig and w£ all hcl] 
Hiring fried all the pork chops, n 
salted the rest. We were in the 
the time. Then a bunch of Ja 
stopped in front of cur house pla 
We shivered! We noticed a fire 
bigger and bigger. It way the Mai 
Vermont and Taft burning and 
blowing the fire towards us. Bu 
were flying again. Papa and Fi 
would be safer under the Gonzali 
was concrete, so they broke down 
We all ran under the Gonzales' Y 
Japanese passed on Wright st. w 
to shoot. We lay flat but since th€ 
out we went back home. 

Suddenly bunches of people 
towards our house. Some were 
were carrying possessions, man) 
caL They said the Japs threw ha 
them in their shelters. They got 
their families. We gave them wat 
they ran out again. The fire wa : 
er and the smoke made our eyes 
time to go. We pushed our pushc 
trips back and forth. Among last 
ruin s we found many little roofs 
under them. Frank found an emj 
hcuse in Florida st. The walls in 
stood and we pulled a piece of zii 
the ruins and placed it across the 
our bundles of clothes on the hot 
on thrm. We could not save all on 
Jap s came to patrol . We cculd h 
ling and we could feel the heat 
burning; Five of us had to go to 
under a small table. Our legs wei 
We could hear the kid s arguing 
more came with us. At dawn 
home cause our house didn't bun 
MONDAY. FEBRUARV 12 1945 

We went back to our place i 
the debris and swept inches and i 
which burned cur feet. Then we 
a pail of water, and wiped the h 
and the tiles steamed! Then 
guarded the place and the rest of 
We met Chito and Chars on our * 
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ly a shell fell on Wright and Rc- 
rhtn another fell and broke 
een cur house and the Amadors'. 
ito the backyard Ncng ran back 
and Toots just in time cause the 

our front porch. We ran under 
i . house. There were around a 
;ees there. The next shell fell in 
between cur houses. We ran out* 
nd dust in the driveway reached 
heads and choked us. We wanted 
Hemingway's but their house was 
The Japanese saw us from the 
Lchinegunned us! We ducked and 
; to our backyard, Nong remem- 
I they had torn down and we all 
:o the Gonzales* house. All the re- 
le Bagasan's followed us. 
Gonzales' house there were many, 
most of them wounded. The shells 

and explosions fell without stop- 
very noisy with explosions, people 
in, despairing, praying. We held 
ght and didn*t step praying. One 
hit the Amador's house. We heard 
ing and shouting hysterically. Then 

to join us saying everyene in his 
a. Then a shell burst so near and 
wigs hitting my face. I thought I 
lying. I couldn't mcve. None of 
rhen the Japs came again and they 
d us! We hugged the ground, 
were hit Mr. B a gas an got hit in 
Song bandaged him. Baby's dress 
ood but she said it was the man 
o got* hit and died. 




Ith Moody face and clothing and 
:s awaits treatment near first-aid 
station among ruins, 

; all burned immediately whenever 
)ur house, the Hemingway's, Ra- 
zor's, were all burning now. It 
rtter and hotter. Then the smoke 
le house as the Gonzales' house 
>. We crawled to the next house 
rhere was a shallow hole and it 
sandy soil so we started digging 
s just so we cculd lay flat on our 

found a mattress which we used 
>dies. We stuck out our heads and 
eople passing on Wright st_ They 

their wounded, Then we saw 
madors walking. We found a bot- 
sugar and gave the children some, 
me intense. We had to go. When 
into the street it was very quiet— 
>dy, all were dead. We could not 
o to Remedies and Florida as the 
ladors* and Montes' house made 
an oven. We turned left. We 

walked nervously holding on to 



each other, afraid of stepping on parts of dead 
bodies. We reached Vermont and the Vasquez 
house but they didn't let us in because it was a 
Red Cross headquarters and none of us were 
wounded. We reached Tennessee st. and turned 
left. At Georgia st. we saw four Japs and they 
saw us! We ran fast into a building. We hid a 
while but were afraid there might be Japs in 
the building. Then Nong peeped and they were 
gone, Thank God! We turned left on Georgia 
and came to Vermont and turned right till we 
reached the corner of Florida st, at last! Two 
blocks away was our shelter among the ruins 
but it was too hot to pass. But if we stood there, 
the Japs might see us. So Nong thought we'd 
better dash through the hot street. Irasan was 
burning. We saw many dead bodies. Most of 
them we knew. We came near the place where 
we' had our shelter. It was very, very quiet, not 
a soul. There were dead bodies all over" the 
place. When we came to our place what a mess 
it was! We came nearer, and called Frank no- 
body answered. Thtn we called Chars and Ini 
and Chito but nobody answered. We approach- 
ed reluctantly. We saw Ini and Frank but we 
saw blood. We didn't know who was wounded. 
It was Chito! We did not expect it to be him. 
When they saw us they were so surprised! Most 
of us cried and cried. They said they saw our 
house being hit directly and then bursting in 
flames and they were Sure we were all dead. 
They told us that Chito was sitting and a sharp- 
nel went through his leg, took out a piece of his 
hand and hit the ether leg. When Chito heard that 
his friend Ding-ding died, he cried and cried 
The shells never stopped one after the 
other and when they burst the smoke and ashes 
came under the tables and we were all fainting 
one by one. There was a man with one arm 
gone and he was delirious and quarreling with 
another man under a roof nearby. The judge 
was drinking and he was desperate and crying. 
He said his wife and all his other children died. 
He told us to take his daughter if he dies. Chars 
ran out to look for medicine and came back 
with a sleeping tablet from Mrs, Kalaw but the 
Japs almost saw her on her way back. A man 
just pulled her back as she was beginning to 
cross the street. Then the Japs ' came to the 
street and we had to stop the children from cry- 
ing and had to remain very quiet Again all the 
shells fell in our vicinity and debris, stones and 
sharpnels were falling all over. The people were 
screaming and crying around us. We clung to 
our medals and prayed and prayed. One shell 
fell right near us and we choked and coughed 
end most of us were fainting and we could see 
figures getting out of our shelter. 
Maximo went to get water/ it tasted like gun 
der and smelted like the dead. We put a 
drops of listerine in it and drank one sip 
each. The shelling never stopped the whole 
night. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY IS, 1045 

Papa cooked some cassava and we ate it 
with sugar. Also a sip each of coffee. We didn't 
care to eat. Now there is a different kind of 
shell. It buries itself under the earth and the 
earth shakes. Maximo, the Amador's helper got 
hit by this kind of shell when he came back car- 
rying water. He was screaming with pain and 
his body was full of straight black lines and he 
was smoking, even his hair. But there was.rio 
blood on him. But he continued cooking .rice. 
Josie made some tea from avocado leaves. We 
drank it hot cause we were so thirsty. The sun 
was so hot. Near noon planes came and drop- 
ped bombs near the rotonda. We just prayed 
and prayed "Miraculous medal save us," over 
and over* again. There were shells again and no 
more lulls. Just shells and bombs and sharpnels. 
We were just waiting to die, we thought it was 
the end of the world! People ran past our 
place. One man was carrying a turkey and one 



was dragging a goat, There was an old man 
with a dying baby in his arms and Nong ran 
out to baptize the baby. We found a bottle of 
brandy and we all sipped so we'd stop , fainting. 
Then we saw sdme clothes t>f the Japanese hang- 
ing in poles and we did not know what that meant 
and we were so afraid. When the rice was cook- 
ed, We ate. The Amadors opened red pimentos 
and asparagus and even fruit cocktail. 

Then there was a lull and we saw people 
walking with their hands up. They told us that 
the Americans were on Taft ave # and the guerri- 
llas told them to go there. They told us to go 
too because this was going to be the battleground. 
We watched them but couldn't decide whether 
to follow or not. Then Nino our neighbor, came 
to tell us that Taft until Paco was liberated al- 
ready. Now we really had to go. Joseling told 
us to leave him as he cried from pain when he 
was moved. But Nino and Tony carried him in- 
to a pushcart. We put a board over the other 
pushcart loaded with things and put Chito on 
top. In the other one we put the children, We 
also brought the mattress on top of the table. 
There were many guerrillas directing the peo- 
ple. , Hiey told us to hurry up. We recognized 
many of mem from Irasan and also the , man 
selling bananas in the market. There were big 
holes in me streets and electric posts and wires 
and we had a hard time pushing the pushcarts. 

When we reached the corner of Taft and Re- 
medies we thought we saw some Japanese with 
dark green uniforms and helmets and guns. But 
they were big and as we approached they weren't 
Japanese. They were Americans! Americans! 
We were so happy f Some people ran to them 
telling them what happened. The other Ameri- 
cans were in foxholes with their machine guns 
ready. A Spanish lady ran and kissed the hand 
of one of the American soldiers. The people 
thanked them over and over again. Some people 
gave them bottles of wine. Then we came to a 
big crater and we could not let the pushcart 
through. So' we just carried the things. 

Then we went to the first aid station among 
the ruins. George and Joseling had been treat- 
ed and lay on the cement. Then I lined up car- 
rying Cila and holding Pichy. We were way 
behind the curved line and watched the people 
being treated. It was very frightening. There 
was a man with stones and clothes stuck to his 
back wounds and the doctor had a hard time 
taking out his stuck shirt and he was in so much 
pain. The doctor amputated fingers and remov- 
ed little shrapnels but not the ones way inside 
which needed an operation. The doctor ran out 
of medicines and we had to go away without 
Pichy and Cila being treated. The Philippine 
Red Cross nurse made soup for the wounded fly- 
ing among the ruins. We put Pichy in a push- 
cart and she was crying very much thinking 
about her parents who died. An American sol- 
dier cheered her up a bit. There were several 
American soldiers and they also carried their 
wounded and dead. We found the rest of the 
family in a ruined house where Madre Maria 
Sausa brought them and gave them corned beef. 
The American soldiers told us to walk cn and 
we'll be picked up by trucks. 

We walked on and waved at the trucks thai 
passed by but they only picked up those who 
were wounded. We met a friend who said Chi- 
to, Papa, Chars, Nong and Toots were headed 
fcr Malacanang. Everyone told Us to go to Ma- 
lacanang cause there were bread and apples 
there. Then we sat in front of a Panda can 
schoolhouse waiting for a truck to take us to 
Malacanang but it was getting dark so we join- 
ed the crowds going to the schoolhouse. It was 
full of refugees, so we slept under the school- 
house, We put the mattress on the ground for 
the children. I slept on top of our bundles of 
clothes so they wouldn't be stolen. We opened the 
can of corned beef but we didn't care to eat. We 
were so very tired and sleepy. 
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FOR PEOPLE 
WHO ENJOY MILK 





DUTCH BABY 

HOMOGENIZED 
VITAMINS A & DADOED 
MG° TRADE MARK 




S *ttTENED CONDENSED 
FILLED MILK 





DUTCH 

conoensaoa 

Quality- blended for creamier taste, color and texture 



Every drop of new Dutch Baby 
Sweetened Condensed Filled Milk 
is deiiciously, nutritiously creamier 
in taste, color and texture. Why 
not? With the finest ingredients 
blended under the most modern 



and hygienic conditions. With that 
stamp of purity and excellence all 
who enjoy milk recognize at once. 
Come, try the joys of milk-drink- 
ing with Dutch Baby. Bloom with 
health and beauty. 



DUTCH BABY World-famous Mark of Purity and Excellence 



Man km a Dairy Industries, inc. 
Makers of Dutch Baby Milk in association with the Australian Dairy Produce Board 
Exclusfve distributors: Foremost Traders Corporation 1195 A. Mabtni. Manila 



Balete Pass and Kenni 

THE BATTI 



I N the thrust from Manila toward 
| by the US Sixth Army's crack I 

composed of the 25th, 33rd, and 37 
— two bottlenecks almost upset th 
for the liberation of Luzon. These * 
lete Pass in the boundary of Nuev< 

Nueva Vizcaya, and the Kennon 
gateway to Baguio City, the last st 
the Japanese which guarded the for 
mashita in the Mountain Province, 

Actually, the well-trained ceeded tows 

25th and 33rd US Divi- supported by 

sions, supported by Luzon Philippine 

guerrillas, started their ments. The 

drive to capture Balete sion in Bale 

Pass (gateway to the Ca- engaged the 

gayan Valley comprising bitter, sees: 

the? provinces of Nueva hill, mounts 

Vizcaya, Isabela and Ca- fighting, 

gayan) and Baguio City The comb 

immediately after the lib- of the 33rd 

» eration of Manila in Feb- sions, suppoi 

ruary 1945. The motorized that emplx 

units of the liberation bombing an 

forces raced across Central ing, resortec 

Luzon capturing provinces movement - 

within the rich rice belt in advancing 

record time only to be and the ot 

stopped in their tracks Naguilian — 

when they reached Balete Pines city. 

Pass and Kennon Road, At one po 

Ironically, while the 33rd height of th 

Infantry Division was inch- ards Baguic 

ing itself slowly along Ken- 700 tens of 

non Road, the Ilocos prov- bombs and 

inces were being liberated were used i 

by guerrilla forces. After sev 

It was a different case fierce fightir 

in Ca gayan Valley and liberated on 
Mountain Province where 

the bulk of' retreating Jap- Fire thrc 

anese forces, supported by bu 
tanks and heavy armor, 

were concentrated. But the 

In the months of Feb- was finding 

ruary, March, April and Balete Pass, 

May, no less than 500 Jap* Cagayan Va 

anese tanks and armored troopers hac 

cars passed by Bayombong, firethrowers 

Nueva Vizcaya, my home- anese soidie 

town. These mechanized mountain re 

units bore the scars of war, C o m m e r 

Retreating Japanese told American ta 

about rotting bodies in Muto of the 

Balete Pass: casualties on forces said: 

both the American and ' 'Based on 

Japanese sides were very cepts of tact 

heavy. features of 

While the Baguio and (Balete Pass 

Balete Pass lines remained provided im] 

intact, all other Japanese if -cations, 

organized resistance south Americans 

of these strongholds crum- ing in the 

bled. Because the 33rd February a 

Division was making slow incessantly 

progress along Kennon enemy bom 

Road, the 37th US Division shelling g 

was thrown in and pro- erated the 
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IT S YOUR 

LIFE 



r. MORTIMER FEINBERG 



WORK YOUR WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE? 



Feiaberg: What 
thoughts on a 
working his way 
liege? I want the 
and I could use 
My parents are 
decision to me, 

ng men face the 
ion you do. Even 
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admit that their 
are big enough 
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are doing, 
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is generation of 
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ies. Raised de- 
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their children 
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eciate how soft 
are. 
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i of work and its 
\ to general per- 
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he more I ob- 
more I am con- 
t the responsibi- 
* can be benefi- 
anally as well as 
For many young 
women, it is a 
experience that 
duplicated in lat- 

work can pro- 
with an opportu- 
t his mettle on 
way from the 
and watchful 
: mother and fa- 

i be an essential 
moreover, of 
ization process, 
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self-discipline, 
authority that he 
Arise resist. 
vork can bring 
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I recommend it 
reservations, 
think that, where 
vork shcuid be 



avoided during the first two 
years of college life. That's 
because the college fresh- 
man and, to some extent 
the sophomore too, has 
everything to gain from 
committing himself totally 
to the new demands on his 
mind and the new social 
challenge. 

Second, bear in mind that 
college makes mental de- 
mands on a conscientious 
young man that are far 
more intensive than the 
scholastic demands of high 
school 

Therefore, unless the col- 
lege academic program is 
correspondingly reduced, 
the student H should confine 
all his work activity to the 
summer vacation period — 
avoiding part-time work 
altogether. 

As both a parent and a 
college professor, I have 
made a few observations 
with respect to young men 
working their way through 
college. 

A few youngsters are ex- 
ceptional, Wei 1-organized 
students can handle the 
challenge of both class and 
work with relative ease — 
when they want to. In fact, 
many a student learns a 
valuable lesson in this way: 
how to make time count. 

To those who ask for a 
definition of suitable work, 
here are some guidelines. 

Hours of work must fit in 
with the student's academic 
schedule and hours of study. 
He must have time for both. 
His study time must be 
equal to, and preferably 
double, his class hours. 

Physical demands should 
be such that they do not 
drain his energy for both 
books and classwork. Bear 
in mind r however, that most 
adolescents are healthy and 
strong, and aren't likely to 
do themselves harm. On 
the whole, parents tend to 
be over-concerned about 
physical strain, 

Finally, don't try to influ- 
ence the spending of the 
boy's earnings* He worked 
hard for hi s money. Let him 
spend it as he wants. 

With experience, he will 
learn how to budget him- 
self. 

\ 
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Just for the taste of it! 
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ASTHMA? 

QUICK 
RELIEF 
WITH 




When was the last time you 
were caught unaware by an 
asthma attack? 



Let that be the LAST ! Be prepared. 
Get Aspaxadrene with the Aspax 
inhalator. Reach for it when an- 
other attack comes, Just a few 
puffs will give you relief re- 
gardless of cause, duration or fa- 
in i Jy * bac kg round . Qu ic k ret ief with 
Aspaxadrene. 

Aspaxadrene also relieves suffering 
caused by bronchitis, hay fever, in- 
fluenxa, whooping cough or colds. 



Contains Adrenalin Concentrate 

plUi eight other harmlen Ingredient*, 

forminf a compel e and perfect bsJane*. 

Actual Adrehn content 1.73% 




SOLD AT DRUG 
STORES OR AT 
THE LABORATO- 
RY LOCRE IN 
SMALL MEDIUM 
AND BIG 5IZCS. 



rilHMULV Xralktl * 4* Cm.. 
tim tlt$ lif ■ Jt Cm m+*OT. 

tim*\ J *t <im ,. Zl»r Hxif 3 *# 
Urn . rrt* »pll*tf4 Sulphur 1 
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Ramie Tablecloth Sets 
for 4 to 12 

Ramie Jatoron 4tyO white or Ramie 
Head 2420 white. Available in dan? 
linfl array of hand-embrordered or 
roach ine-cmor oidered design i, appli- 
quad with scalloped edges, ar>d 
checkered with plain edge*. Size of 
all napkins, 18 x 18" 

Hand-embroidered P65O0-PJ 95.00 
Mochine-embroidered P25,O0*P 75.00 
Appl.qurd P35.0O-P 6S.0CJ 

Checkered PI2.50-P 34.50 



"Beaut* in ertry yard 

Strength in tttty fiber." 

* UW M. H, del Pilar, Ermita 

* 2 J 39 El pa ha. Manila 

* Consolation Bldg ; Cubao. Q.C. 

* Victoneta Bid*., Caloocan City 

* Balibago, Angelea City 

* 555 Juan Luna St., Cebu City 

* &a J. Sorj* St„ Cagayen de Oro 
City * 

* Btcol Rural Trading, 
Lefaipl City 

* IS Terminal Site, Colon. 
Dumasuete City 

* Marfiuiw Merchandtae Mart 
MaknU Commercial Center, 
Makatl, Riial 

Write fer free catalogue. Just 
tend PO 50 to cover mailing and 1 
handling; this amount if de- , 

y^uctible fram your tint pur- 1 
>att - s 



Steamy Doings 
On Home Front 

toiNK^KEE, III. (UPI) 
The United States is continual- 
ly in hot water — about 2.4 tril- 
liqii gallons yearly. 

It is estimated that 80 per 
cent of all water used in the 
home Is hot. The hot water fau- 
cet Is turned on 111 times a day 
in the average home. This total 
includes tub bat lis. ranging 
around 15 gallons for complete 
dunking, and about 32 ounces 
for grooming. 

Besides higher health and 
sanitation standards, the big 
Increase in hot water use dur- 
ing the last two decades arises 
from the growth of automatic 
washing machines and dish- 
washers. 

The washing machine takes 
about 25 gallons a load and 
dishwashers require 7 gallons 
per load. Doing dishes by hand 
takes about 3 gallons, the com- 
pany said. 
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I Healthy and happy on Lactogen 

When your baby has to start on a bottle, choose Lactogen. Lactogen is modified ' 
by an exclusive Nestle process which makes it ideally suited to your baby's delicate 
digestive system. To this special baby food, Nestle has added extra vitamins and 
minerals which are essential for growth, strong bones and teeth, and 
resistance to colds. 

Unlike other infant food formulas, Lactogen retains the natural milk fat 
which, together with proteins, increases resistance to infections. 

Your doctor knows best. Ask him about Lactogen. 




s ax - 




NESTUM 



ACTOTE \f 7mde mid # mrcmie6ci b y the greatest 
* WUBH name m infant feeding — NESTLE. 




a complete cereal food 

• NEEDS NO COOKING 

• HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS 

• DELIGHTFULLY DELICIOUS 

• MOISTLfRE-PROjTECTED 

• WITH WORLD-PROVEN 
NESTLE QUALITY 



SKINNY? 

New Easy Way To Help 
Put on Pounds and Inches 
of Firm Solid Flesh With- 
out Overeating is available 

with,,. 




WATE-ON 



If skinny, thin and underweight 
take improved WATE-ON to help 
put on pounds and inches ol firm, 
healthy looking flesh, 

WATE-ON supplies weight gaining 
calories plus vitamins, minerals, 
protein and other beneficial nut- 
rients. 



Clinically tested. Fast weight gains 
4. G, 10 + . - as much as 20 and 30 
pounds have been reported, No 
overeating. WATE-ON helps make 
bustline, cheeks, arms, legs fill out, 
helps put firm solid flesh on skin- 
ny figures all over body, WATE 
ON helps fight fatigue, low resist- 
ance , sleeplessness and nervous- 
ness that so often accompany un- 
derweight. 



For men, women* children and 
convalescents. It'* a clinically tent- 
ed pleasant formula sold around 
the world. Buy some today. At an 
drugstores. 

Now available in 3 new exciting 
flavors P emulsion or tablet form. 
Strawberry * Banana. * Cherry 



Each 100 (3-1/3 fL oscs.) contains 
the following and will supply the 
indicated percentages of the Adult 
Minimum Daily Requirement 
(l£D,E*) : Vegetable Oil x; J. 665 
I. U. Vitamin D. 400%; 1.0 mgm. 
Vitamin Bl. 100% ■ 1.2 mgm. Vita- 
min B2 h 100%; 0,1 mgm. Vitamin 
Bfi. x; 5,55 . meg , Vitamin B12 
USP t X; 1.0 mgm d-Panthenol; x: 
10.0 mgm T -Niacinamide, 100%; 10.0 
mgm. (from Iron Tartrate. 100%.). 



consensus 
of one 

By CARMEN GUERRERO NAKPIL 

BENEVOLENCE 



I SPAT on the very first American soldier I saw that 
unspeakable day in February 1945. A few seconds 
before, lie had shouted at me from behind a tree in the 
Malate street— "Hey you! Wanna get yourself killed?" 

I crossed over from the middle of the street where 
I had been walking and I saw- that his features were 
flushed with fright a s he hunched behind tree, rifle, 
steel helmet, dusty uniform and large wooden rosary 
beads which he wore like an amulet around his neck. 
Damn you! I thought. There's nobody here but us 
Filipino civilians, and you did your best to kill us. 

I spat, but I was dry-throated and he was not aware 
of my scorn. I had not eaten or slept for more than a 
week. My husband had been tortured by Japanese 
soldiers in my presence, and then led out to be shot. 
Our home had been ransacked, put to the torch, its 
ruins shelled again and again, I had seen the head of 
the aunt who had taught me to read and write roll ,™der 
the kitchen stove, the face of a friend who had been 
crawling next to me on the pavement as we tried to 
reach the shelter under the Ermita church obliterated 
by a bullet, a legless cousin dragging himself out of 
a shallow trench in the churchyard and a young mother 
carrying a baby, plucking at my father's sleeve— "Doc- 
tor, can you help me? I think I'm wounded" — and the 
shreds of her ribs and her lungs as she turned around, 
I had heard the screams of the girls I had grown 
up with as they were dragged by Japanese soldiers 
towards the Bay view Hotel (to be raped, as we later 
fcund out) and the mindless groans of the men, tied 
together by the elbows and machinegunned by stony- 
faced Japanese. I had seen all the unforgettable, in- 
describable carnage caused by the detonation of bombs 
and land mines on the barricaded streets of Ermita and 
the carpet-shelling by the Americans which went relent- 
lessly on, long after the last Japanese sniper was a 
carcass on the rubble, I had nothing in ail the world 
except the dress on my back, an unborn child in my 
belly and in my arms, a little daughter, burning and 
whimpering with the fever of starvation. (Yes, the 
redoubtable Gemma), 

And this precious American, awaited desperately 
for the last three years, pinkcheeked and overfed, tall 
and mighty, wanted to know, his dear Americanese 
idioms rising over the crashing of the bullets and the 
shells, whether I wanted to die. 

He stared and then gave a little shrug— after twenty- 
two years I could probably still pick out his face in a 
crowd. . He resumed spraying bullets in his periphery* 
and I walked on consumed by my silent fury. 

So this was Liberation, I was no longer sure what 
was worse,, the inhumanity of the Japanese or the help- 
fulness of the Americans. It had turned out to be a ma- 
cabre sort of friendship. On the third day of February 
a family friend who lived north of the Pasig had telephon- 
ed the news. That ancient river which bisected Manila 
was to decide who was to live or die, for the Americans 
had decided to risk the whole city for the sake of the 
few American lives in Sto. Tomas, and had executed 
a sortie into the internment camp while the Japanese 
went on a rampage in the south, "The Americans are 
here," the friend had whispered just before the telephone 
lines were cut. 

Almost jubilantly, we had dug trenches in the yard 
and hid in the improvised shelters, expecting a quick 
and happy deliverance at the hands of the American 
army. But once again, as in Bataan, we had put our 
faith in the myth of the benevolent protector who did 




Manila boy* gape at returning 
Later the question arises: which i 
the inhumanity of the Japanese 
helpfulness of the r 



not materialize until massacre, fire, srn 
sides had reduced Manila to the last ei 
its people to wild-eyed, shivering madrr 
had survived Japanese hate did not si 
love. Both were equally deadly, the la1 
cause sought and longed for. 

Yet it was in an American tent th 
ously, my first thick slice of buttered wh 
my wounds were bound and my baby 
American relief station that admitted m< 
my son was born and an old black d 
disinfectant and failed deodorant. We 
many months by driving jeeps, and ty 
stealing K-rations — part of the $2 billion 
the American ambassador still manages 
faces with every speech he makes. Ye 
cans giveth, the Americans taketh aw 

And when it became clear that life 
pite one's personal preferences, one sue 
grateful that that American soldier en< 
lunacy of battle did not simply run his 
one. I sometimes wonder why he didn't 
nevolence comes alive when one want 
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DEODORIZES 
5 ITCHING, 
HEAT and 
5HES 

ATHLETE'S 



LSTHMA 

KE A MKT 

hee'ze, and can not 
ieep well due to 
rrli or Bronchitis 
iMDACO from your 
day. MEN DA CO 
:he blotrd and bron- 
fsaolve and remove 
m c-ongeation. Then 
curbed, you can 
steep soundly, and 
;nergy. MENDACO 
it] pharmacies. 

ia In Erudt: PfltiMlum 
Xrmt Lo&»li»> 0.0081; 



WANTED 
IN REMOVER 




'LA5TER 

% FASTER 
for CALOUSES 

i Germany 

il drugstores 
1522, Manila 



CONTINUED 

The recent expose of the 
fake drug racket (STM, Ap- 
ril 2) calls for our full co- 
operation. To the medical 
profession, it is of serious 
ccncern. 

This is an age of specifics. 
The medical practitioner re- 
lies more and more on the 
drug preparations made 
available to him by the 
pharmaceutical and drug 
houses. He makes a care- 
ful study of each current 
product, noting its composi- 
tion and form, action and 
uses, administration and do- 
sage, side effects, and con- 
traindications. From the 
various medications, he se- 
lects the ones, which, in his 
opinion, are most appro- 
priate for his particular ca- 
ses. Imagine his frustration 
when he learns that some of 
his choices are among those 
listed with spurious brands! 
Yes, how could the custom- 
er tell the genuine from the 
imatation? The next time 
the physician meets his pa- 
tient, he should better scru- 
tinize the drug he had pres- 
cribed. 

The combined efforts of 
the National Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the Food 
and Drug Administration 
(NBI-FDA) should be pushed 
through relentlessly if we 
expect to gain back the trust 
and confidence of the gulli- 
ble public. 

OSCAR T. JUCO, M.D. 
516 W, Antipolo Street 
Gagalangin T Manila 



In the 3rd paragraph of 
the article of Mr. David Ma, 
Daza on "Unwrapping the 
Lie in Dishonest Packing** 
(STM. March 26) it states 
that "a roll of toilet paper 
with 1 T 000 sheets specified 
on the label which on actual 
count, contains only 799 
sheets, etc." In this con- 
nection, I would like to make 
a clear statement that this 
was corrected during the 
Senate hearing which I 
quote: 



"Through an inadvertence, 
it was reported in the March 
8 isuue that Scottisue paper, 
advertised in its label to 
contain 1,000 sheets per roll, 
wa s found to contain only 
675 sheets by actual count. 

Actually, it was another 
brand of tissue paper which 
was found to contain only 
675 sheets per roll. 

The Senate hearing last 
Monday brought out the 
fact that Scottissue paper 
alcne of all brands of tissue 
paper sold locally, contains 
the eorrect number of 
TURN TO NEXT PAGE 
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Now, you can see pure, crystal-clear EYE-MO 
through smart, transparent, clear-view plastic 
vials I 

Like the traditional glass EYE-MO vials, brand- 
new, clear- view plastic vials show you that 
EYE-MO is absolutely pure, clean, safe! They 
also show you when to buy more EYE-MO! 
EYE-MO clear-view plastic viafs are unbreak- 
able, convenient ...easy to carry in your pocket, 
briefcase, car, anywhere you go. 

Soothing, sterile eye drops from EYE-MO clear- 
view plastic viats form one drop at a time 
with finger-tip pressure. No mess, no bother, 
no waste at all! 



DAILY 



Eye Ml 



Now! 

Eye Mo 

in clear-view 
plastic vials! 




EYE-MO is available in 2 isotonic prepa- 
rations scientifically made to blend with your 
natural eye fluids: 

T. Regular EYE-MO washes away irritation; 
relieves and refreshes tired eyes; accents 
their natural brilliance and sparkle. 
2. Extra-special EYE-MO with ZOAR IN con < 
tains phenylephrine hydrochloride, world's 
finest eye decongestant, which banishes 
redness from your eyes, instantly restores 
their natural whiteness and brightness. 

So use the EYE-MO formula of your choice se- 
veral times a day. Regular EYE-MO and Extra- 
special EYE-MO with ZOAR1N are economi- 
cally priced in both the traditional glass* 
vials and in the brand-new, clear-view plastic 
5 cc- and 10 cc. vials. 



CARE... DOES WONDERS FOR YOUR EYES! 



-fach 100 ml. of Regular Eye-Mo contains: Zinc Sulphate 0.055 gm.; Boric Acid 21% gm. : ChloFobilii»l 0.200 gm. 



AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE LAST 
CENTURY, THE 
COMPOSITION 
OF PITCHBLENDE 
WAS PROBED 
FURTHER. JN 1895 
SR. WILLIAM RAMSAY 
DISCOVERED 

THE GAS HELIUM IN PITCH BLENDE. THIS IS THfc 
UGHT NJOW-j NFLAMABLE GAS WHICH WAS USED 
IN AIRSHIPS. URANIUM IS ALSO A . CONSTITUENT 
OF LUMINOUS PAINT USED ON COMPASSES AMD WATCHES 
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THE BATTLE OVER 
SOUTHERN MANILA. 194 



By RODOLFO Y. RAGODON 



SKINNY? 

A New Easy Way To Help 
Put on Pounds and Inches 
of Firm Solid Flesh With- 
| out Overeating is available 
with... 




WATE-ON 



If skinny, thin and underweight 
take improved WATE-ON to help 
put on pounds and inches ot firm 
healthy looking flesh. 

WATE-ON supplies weight gaining 
calories plus vitamins, minerals, 
protein and other beneficial nut- 
rients. 



Clinically tested. Fast weight gains 
4 6 10 « as nuich as 20 and jv 
pounds have been reported. No 
overeating. WATE-ON helps make 
bustline, cheeks, arms, legs fill out, 
helps put firm solid flesh on skin- 
ny figures all over body. WATE- 
ON helps fight fatigue, low resist- 
ance, sleeplessness and nervous- 
ness that so often accompany un- 
derweight. 



For men, women* children and 
convalescents. It s a clinically test- 
ed pleasant formula sold a ™und 
the world. Buy some today. At au 
drugstores. 

Now available in 3 new exciting 
flavors, emulsion or tablet form. 
Strawberry * Banana * Cherry 

Each 100 (3-1/3 fl. os3 + ) contains 
the following and will supply the 
indicated percentages of the Adult 
Minimum Daily Requirement 
<M.D,IU: Vegetable Oil x; 1.665 
1 U, Vitamin D + 400%; 1.0 mgm_ 
Vitamin Bl, 100%; 1.2 mgm Vita- 
min B2, 100% ; 0.1 mgm. Vitamin 
BB t x- 5.55 meg . Vitamin B12 
USP x ; 1.0 mgm. d-Panthenol; xi 
10 + 0 mgm, -Niacinamide, 100%; 10,0 
mgm. (from Iron Tartrate. 100 %.K 



consensus 
of one 



By CARMEN GUERRERO NAKPIL 

BENEVOLENCE 



w SPAT on the very first American soldier I saw that 
unspeakable day in February 1945. A few seconds 
before, he had shouted at me from behind a tree ui the 
Malate street— "Hey you! Wanna get yourself killed? 

I crossed over from the middle of the street where 
I had been walking and I saw that his features were 
flushed with fright a s he hunched behind tree, rifle, 
steel helmet, dusty uniform and large wooden rosary 
beads which he wore like an amulet around his neck. 
Damn you! I thought. There's nobody here but us 
Filipino civilians and you did your best to kill us. 

I spat but I was dry-throated and he was not aware 
of my scorn I had not eaten or slept for more than a 
week My husband had been tortured by Japanese 
soldiers in my presence; and then led out to be shot. 
Our home had been ransacked, put to the torch its 
ruins sheUed again and again. I had seen the head of 
the aunt who had taught me to read and write roll under 
the kitchen stove, the face of a friend who had been 
crawling next to me on the pavement as we tried to 
reach the shelter under the Ermita church obbterated 
by a bullet a legless cousin dragging himself out of 
a shallow trench in the churchyard and a young mother 
carrying a baby, plucking at my father's sleeve- Doc- 
tor can you help me? I think I'm wounded —and the 
shreds of her ribs and her lungs as she turned around. 

I had heard the screams of the girls I had grown 
up with as they were dragged by Japanese soldiers 
towards the Bayview Hotel (to be raped, a s w e later 
fcund out) and the mindless groans of the men, tied 
together by the elbows and machinegunned by stony- 
faced Japanese. I had seen all the unforgettable, in- 
describable carnage caused by the detonation of bombs 
and land mines on the barricaded streets of Ermita and 
the carpet-shelling by the Americans which went relent- 
lessly on long after the last Japanese sniper was a 
carcass on the rubble. I had nothing in all the world 
except the dress on my back, an unborn child in my 
belly and in my arms, a little daughter, burning and 
whimpering with the fever of starvation. (Yes, the 
redoubtable Gemma). 

And this precious American, awaited desperately 
for the last three years, pinkcheeked and overfed, tall 
and mighty, wanted to know, his dear Amencanese 
idioms rising over the crashing of the bullets and the 
shells whether I wanted to die. 

He stared and then gave a little shrug— after twenty- 
two years I could probably still pick out his face in a 
crowd. . He resumed spraying bullets in his periphery, 
and I walked on consumed by my silent fury. 

So this was Liberation. I was no longer sure what 
was worse the inhumanity of the Japanese or the help- 
fulness of the Americans. It had turned out to be a ma- 
cabre sort of friendship. On the third day of February 
a family friend who lived north of the Pasig had telephon- 
ed the news That ancient river which bisected Manila 
was to decide who was to live or die, for the Americans 
had decided to risk the whole city for the sake of we 
few American lives in Sto. Tomas, and had executed 
a sortie into the internment camp while the Japanese 
went on a rampage in the south. "The Americans are 
here," the friend had whispered just before the telephone 
lines were cut. 

Almost Jubilantly, we had dug trenches in the yard 
and hid in the improvised shelters, expecting a quick 
and happy deliverance at the hands of the American 
army But once again, as in Bataan, we had put our 
faith in the myth of the benevolent protector who did 




Manila boy* gape at returning Amer 
Later the question arises: which is woi 
the inhumanity of the Japanese or 11 
helpfulness of the Ameri 



not materialize until massacre, fire, shelling 
sides had reduced Manila to the last circle 
its people to wild-eyed, shivering madmen, 
had survived Japanese hate did not survive 
love. Both were equally deadly, the latter i 
cause sought and longed for. 

Yet it was in an American tent that I 
ously, my first thick slice of buttered white b: 
my wounds were bound and my baby fed. 
American relief station that admitted me to < 
my son was born and an old black dress, 
disinfectant and failed deodorant. We Ma 
many months by driving jeeps, and typing 
stealing K-rations— part of the $2 billion dolls 
the American ambassador still manages to t 
faces with every speech he makes. Verily, 
cans giveth T the Americans taketh away. 

And when it became clear that life did 
pite one f s personal preferences, one succeec 
grateful that that American soldier encoun 
lunacy of battle did not simply run his bayi 
one. I sometimes wonder why he didn't. The 
nevolence comes alive when one wants it le 
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DEODORIZES 
•S ITCHING, 

HEAT and 
SHES 

ATHLETE'S 



t $tl£ 



KE A BABY 

vheeze, and can not 
rleep well due to 
irrh or Bronchitis 
EN DA CO from your 
)day. MENDACO 
the blood and bron- 
3issolve and remove 
[tin congestion. Tli^n 
a curbed, you can 
sleep soundly, and 
energy. MEN DAGO 
aTl pharmacies, 

las lb gr*Bft»: Potiulura 



ARANTEED 
UN REMOVER 



FASTER 

0% FASTER 

I for CALOUSES 
WARTS 

n Germany 

ill drugstores 
4522, Manila 




CONTINUED 

The recent expose of the 
fake drug racket (STM f Ap- 
ril 2) calls for our full co- 
operation. To the medical 
profession, it is of serious 
concern. 

This is an age of specifics. 
The medical practitioner re- 
lies more and more on the 
drug preparations made 
available to him by the 
pharmaceutical and drug 
houses. He makes a care- 
ful study of each current 
product, noting its composi- 
tion and form, action and 
Uses, administration and do- 
sage, side effects, and con- 
tr aind icati ons , From the 
various medications, he se- 
lects the ones, which, in his 
opinion, are most appro- 
priate for hi s particular ca- 
ses. Imagine his frustration 
when he learns that some of 
hi s choices are among those 
listed with spurious brands! 
Yes, how could the custom- 
er tell the genuine from the 
imatation? The next time 
the physician meets his pa- 
tient, he should better scru- 
tinize the drug he had pres- 
cribed. 

The combined efforts of 
the National Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the Food 
and Drug Administration 
(NBI-FDA) should be pushed 
through relentlessly if we 
expect to gain back the tcust 
and confidence of the gulli- 
ble public, 

OSCAR T. JUCO, M.D. 
516 W. Antipolo Street 
Gagalangin t Manila 



In the 3rd paragraph of 
the article of Mr. David Ma. 
Daza on "Unwrapping the 
Lie in Dishonest Packing" 
(STM t March 26) it states 
that **a roll of toilet paper 
with 1,000 sheets specified 
on the label which on actual 
count, contains only 799 
sheets, etc." In this con- 
nection, I would like to majoe 
a clear statement that this 
was corrected during the 
Senate hearing which I 
quote: 



"Through an inadvertence, 
it was reported in the March 
S isuue that Scottisue paper, 
advertised in its label to 
contain 1,000 sheets per roll, 
was found to contain only 
675 sheets by actual count. 
Actually, it was another 
! brand of tissue paper which 
was found to contain only 
675 sheets per roll. 

The Senate hearing last 
Monday brought out the 
fact that Scott issue paper 
alcne of all brands of tissue 
paper sold locally, contains 

I the correct number of 
TURN TO NEXT PAGE 





Now! 

Eye-Mo 

in clear-view 
plastic vials! 




Now, you can see pure, crystal-clear EYE-MO 
through smart, transparent, clear-view plastic 
vfals! 

Like the traditional glass EYE-MO vials, brand- 
new, clear- view plastic vials show you that 
EYE-MO Is absolutely pure, clean, safe! They 
also show you when to buy more EYE-MO! 
EYE-MO clear-view plastic via Is are unbreak- 
able, convenient... easy to carry in your pocket, 
briefcase, car, anywhere you go. 
Soothing, sterile eye drops from EYE-MO clear- 
view plastic vials form one drop at a time 
with finger-tip pressure. No mess, no bother, 
no waste at all I 



DAILY 



Eye-Mo 



EYE-MO is available in 2 isotonic prepa- 
rations scientifically made to blend with your 
natural eye fluids: 

1. Regular EYE-MO washes away irritation; 
relieves and refreshes tired eyes; accents 
their natural brilliance and sparkle, 

2. Extra-special EYE-MO wHhZOAR IN con 
tains phenylephrine hydrochloride, world's 
finest eye decongestant, which banishes 
redness from your eyes, instantly restores 
their natural whiteness and brightness. 

So use the EYE-MO formula of your choice se- 
veral times a day. Regular EYE-MO and Extra- 
special EYE-MO with ZOAR1N are economi- 
cally priced in both the traditional glass 4 
vials and in the brand-new, clear-view plastic 
5 cc- and 10 cc. vials, 



CARE . . : DOES WONDERS FOR YOUR EYES! 



-Each 100 ml. of Regular Eye-Mo contain* i Zinc Sulphate 0.055 gm.; Boric Add 2,195 gm ; Chlorobutanol 0.200 gm. 
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at the close 
of the last 
century; the 
composition 
qf pitchblende 
was probed 
further. jn 1895 

Sin. WILLIAM RAMSAY 
DISCOVERED 




THE GAS HELIUM IN PITCHBLENDE. THIS IS THEr 
LIGHT NOM-| N FLAM ABLE GAS W44IC+I WAS USED 
IN AIRSHIPS. URANIUM IS ALSO A .CONSTITUENT 
Of LUMINOUS PAINT USED ON COMPASSES AND WATCHES 



TRUST 'TERYLENE' 

TO KEEP A MAN IN GOOD SHAPE! 

never fade So easy to wash, too. Hardly ever needs any ironing. Why? Because 
"""an fabrics in Very.ene' go through rigid quality control by C. f . he famous 
London firm that's first in polyester fibre the world over. Trust Ter J' en ; J" d 

you'll always have a new suit to wear. No matter the years. 




ANTHONY 
VILLA NUEVA 
GOES 

HAND - IN -GLOVE 
WITH FASHION 1 
Trust the young 
champ to suit him- 
self fine, even while 
playing the amateur 
photographer when 
traveling! Now 
picture yourself in 
that suit - so neat, 
so masculine, so 
elegant. In 67% 
'Terylene' and 33% 
viscose. The trusty 
combination that 
promises to keep 
you in focus 
everytime. whatever 
the exposure! 
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!=IOD SS Paint - with Self -Sanitizing Compound- 
keeps interiors of hospitals, nurseries, 
restaurants and theaters clean and healthy. 



rotects and beautifies walls, tool) 

x germs. 

ay 'II never know what hit them when you paint with 

0 SS Paint -- the only germ -killing paint in the 
lippines! YCO SS Paint kills disease- carrying 
rns. For good. At the sweep of the brush. Its "Self- 
nitizing* action keeps killing germs for years to give 

1 germ -free interiors — clean and healthy interiors. 
O SS Paint protects and beautifies walls, too. Keeps 
m looking fresh * . .looking new. Pajnt with YCO SS 
nt - the only germ -killing paint. 

fuality product of YCOs advanced research and 
technological development 




YCO SS PAINT KILLS 
DISEASE -CARRYING GERMS 
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Japanese mortar shell explodes In front of advancing American column In Leyte. 1944, wounding three of the men in this U.S. arn 

MAC ARTHUR 'S 

DRAMATIC 

RETURN 1 



By P. A. ZAPANTA 



g a dash for cover, seems to have seen mortar shell, part of Japanese oounterfire, coming. 



K3-LEAP from Patau island 
re by the "returning" army 
tglas Mac Arthur was view- 
aval circles as the "most 
euver in the history of na- 
libious warfare" — for it 
ing 1,500 miles to the Phil- 
out adequate air support. 



The US 5th and 13th Air Forces had 
not enough airstrips to handle long- 
range fighters and heavy bombers 
which could fly over to this new theater 
of operations, so that MacArthur's for- 
ces had to rely solely on carrier-based 
planes. On the other hand, Japan had 
land-based aircraft in Borneo, Formo- 



sa and Hainan. 



"This dependence upon navy air support 
was a hazardous gamble that we almost lost," 
said Lt* Gen, Whitney Courtney, one of Mac 
Arthur s staff officers. 

Just as MacArthur's convoy— a fleet of 
650 battleships, aircraft carriers; cruisers, des- 
troyers, transports and landing craft — steam- 
ed toward the direction of Leyte, the Japanese 

TURN TO NEXT PAGE 
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made preparations for the island's defense for 
they had anticipated, contrary to belief, the 
impending American Leyte landing. General 
Tomoyuki Yamashita, conqueror of Singapore, 
issued orders to Gen. Sosaku Suzuki, whom 
he appointed to command the Japanese 35ih 
Army in the Visayas, to defend Z#eyte at all 
cost, until such time when he f Yamashita) 
could be fully prepared for the "showdown** in 
Luzon which he thought was his trump card 
and thus turn the tables on the Americans. 

Mac-Arthur's Southwest Pacific headquar- 
ters estimated a total of 21,700 Japanese 
troops in Leyte at the moment, composing 
of one division — the 16th of the 14th Army. 

lit. Gen. Shiro Makino, commanding the 
16th, knew of the American approach to Ley- 
te as early as October 17, 1944, but ihe fcl- 
lowing day he reported to his superiors that 
his division was not dead sure if it was an 
attacking force- 
Then, early in the morning of Oct. 20 
MacArthur s Southern Task Force and North- 
ern Task Force simultaneously pounded 
for two hours the beaches lying between Tae- 
loban and Tanauan, facing the Leyte Gulf, 
from navy vessels, and afterwards air strikes, 
were launched against enemy military instal- 
lations and airfields. Before noon the X and 
XXIV Corps of the task forces were ready to 
land on the Palo-Tacloban area and Dulag 
respectively. There had been but light resist- 
ance from the Japanese. 

Landing ashore were about 225,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers— mere Americans than those that 
landed in Normandy, 

In the afternoon of the same day, Gen 
MacArthur, President Sergio Osmena, General 
Carlos P. Romulo, and others waded ashore 
the captured -beaches, and to the Filipino peo- 
ple MacArthur and Osmena delivered their 
firs speeches on Philippine soil. 

Before sundown, the X Corps had secured 
a firm hold on the area extending from the 
tip of the Cataisan Peninsula to the vicinity 
of Palo town and had seized it§ most impor- 
tant objectives: the Tacloban airstrip and Hill 
522 at Palo. Then too the XXIV Corps had 
seized Dulag airstrip and Catmon Hill, 

Enemy changes strategy 

But the war in Leyte was to last a long- 
er time— two months to be exact. When the 
Americans had overrun a considerable terri- 
tory in Leyte, Yamashita received a mes- 
sage from the Imperial Headquarters in Tok- 
yo to consolidate all the three armed forces 
of the Japanese in the Philippines and finish 
off the American landing, instead of just re- 
sort to a delaying action. Yamashita, however, 
was strongly against it, explaining to Field 
Marshall Hisaichi Terauchi that it would mean 
a waste of time, effort and men. 

But the Japanese Emperor had stamped 
his approval on such plan, and Yamashita 
could not do otherwise except to "proceed with 
it stubbornly." 

As the Americans were pushing inland, 
Japanese reinforcements arrived at Ormoc, one 
of which was the 1st Division, veteran of the 
Manehurian campaign and considered by a 
Gen. Tomochika as the best equipped division 
in the entire Japanese Army. 

But even with the appearance in the pic- 
ture of the much-needed reinforcements, the 
Americans were not deterred from making ad- 
vances, building or repairing airfields as pos- 
sible as they could, so that by late November 
Yamashita had to write Suzuki: 4 'If the con- 
struction of air bases is permitted to continue, 
the communications between the Southern 
areas and the homeland will be cut and this 
would be a serious situation. Therefore, we 
must occupy Burauen airfield as soon as pos- 
sible and at the same time neutralise TacLo- 
ban and Dulag airfields/' 




Mao Arthur's troops fight their way past ruins of abandoned nipa nuts in Leyte, 



Suzuki personally took 
Burauen operations, while T 
manded the Ormoc forces. 

Three objectives in Burai 
back of the Japanese mind: 
field, Burl airfield and San Ps 
zuki was to coordinate with V, 
paratroop units. But because i 
ties, Makino was not able to 
message as to the final date of a 
Japanese operations begs 
with three Japanese transports 
Leyte Gulf at an altitude of 
only. But soon one crashed-be 
Taragbna towns, another on tl 
and still another on a beach 
American anti-aircraft guns fO 
bursts of shell-fire that, under 
murderous firing, the enemy 
had the chance of ever com 
piece- 
In the evening of Dec. 25, 
150 Japanese from Makino 's 
descended on the Burl airfiek 
capture it. Paratroopers from 
were expected to reinforce thei 
had thought But he did not 
date of attack was moved to 
the US Army's report on the 
a t ack: 

"At 0630. the 16th Divisfc 
surprise attack. Led by a Fil 
anese broke into the America: 
while the men were still aslee 
bayoneted while in the blanl 
they could retreat, shoeless anc 
and undershir s.xxxThe service 
ing at everything that moved, 
flicting casualties among' our tro 

Dec. 6 found the enemy 
the Burl airfield, but on De* 
paratroopers counter-attacked , 
The liberators, and occupied tl 




Filipino pack trains handle 
supplies through mud-slippery 
mountains of Leyte. 
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the same day more than 1,000 paratroopers 
were dropped on the north and south aides of 
the San Pablo airfield. These paratroopers suc- 
ceeded in burning some planes, vehicles and a 
gasoline dump. 

It was not until Dec, 10 that the US 11th 
Airborne Division got help from the 3Bth Div- 
ision, after which the Japanese were eventual- 
ly beaten off. 

Once more the enemy launched concen- 
trated attacks on the three airfields— their 
last. For a while, it was a seesaw battle for 
both protagonists, both sustaining heavy cas- 
ualties. When however Suzuki learned that Or* 
moc had fallen into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, he gave the' signal to forego the Bura- 
uen operations. 

The Japanese consequently wound up 
achieving no important gains. They had held 
up Mac Arthur's army for two months, it's 
true, but that did not constitute a harrier for 
his army to drive on to Manila. MacArrhur 
himself recalled that the Japanese emperor 
told him that the failure of the Japanese 
trctops to cling firmly to the so-called "Yarna- 
shita Line 1 ' in Leyte precipitated Japanese de- 
feat in the Philippines, 

Japanese troops nad been pushed farther 
westward to the sea by the unremitting ad- 
vance of the US forces, which were numerical- 
ly superior and better-equipped than the Jap- 
anese, in land, air or sea. On April 16, Su- 
zuki, who have done % all he could, perished 
when the boat that picked him up was bombed 
and sank near the coast of Negros. 

Thus ended the Leyte Campaign, 

In January 1944, there were 257,766 Am- 
erican troops in Leyte and out of this total 
th-2 US army suffered 15,500 casualties includ- 
ing 3,500 dead and nearly 12,000 wounded. To- 



mochika estimated that there were 61,800 
troops in Leyte and that 48,790 of them were 
killed in battle. 

The greatest naval war in history 

But the most momentous battle in Leyte 
was fought on sea. That naval fight between 
the two contending forces — the Battle for Ley- 
te Gulf— was described as the "greatest in the 
history of naval warfare," 

It was probably in this one naval opera- 
tion that the Japanese thought it best to stake 
all what they had to win the war; and seldom 
in history that a country had done so as Ja~ 
pan had— and yet lose virtually everything. 

However, had the results of this decisive 
battle been in favor of the Japanese, the whole 
aspect of the Pacific war would likely have 
changed, too. 

Soon after the Americans landed in Ley- 
te, Admiral Soomu Toyoda, commander-in- 
chief of the Japanese Navy, launched the new 
Japanese defense plan called "SHO-GO/* which 
called for the massing of sea and air power. 
Land-based planes would strike the first blow, 
Toyoda figured that the Americans wduld find 
themselves in a tight fix once their supply 
line was stretched and would not be sufficient- 
ly protected from the air. The nearest Ameri- 
can airfield at the time was 500 miles from 
the Philippines. On tile other hand, Japanese 
troops would be provided with ample protec- 
tion by the Japanese airlorce stationed in air- 
fields in the Philippines and which were with- 
in easy range. 

But the Japanese High Command was ig- 
norant of the destruction of their airfields and 
planes in the Philippines by sorties of US car- 
rier-based planes which started as early as 
Sept. 12, 1044. "SHCM3CT was executed whea 

TURN TO NEXT PAGE 




The greatest naval battle 
in history was fought off Leyte 



t a handful of Japanese airfields 

Into action when the "SHO-GO" 
nod" were the remaining but no 
e combat vessels of the Imperial 
from the Japanese mainland and 
Brunei Bay in western Borneo, 
e three attacking forces passing 
art routes: the Northern Forces 
he mainland of Japan was Com- 
ce-Admiral Jisaburo Ozawa; the 
coming from Borneo was com- 
ce-Admiral Tafcoo Kurita, and 
I as the main attacking force; 
hern Force, composed of two 
ning from Borneo, each 
ed by Vice-Admiral Shoji NishU 
shido Shima, was to support 
Complementing these three for- 
lorn Force— 2 converted battle- 
carrier, 3 light carriers, 3 lig^t 
it cruisers; Central Force — 5 
heavy cruisers, 2 light cruisers, 
Southern Force— 2 battleships, 
irs, 1 light cruiser, and 2 des- 

ainst the Japanese force were 
et commanded by Admiral Wil- 
alsey and 7th Fleet under Vice- 
as Kinkaid. The composition of 
rior American navy was: 3rd 
aircraft carriers, 8 light cruis- 
t battleships, 6 heavy cruisers, 
uisers; 7th Fleet— 6 old battle- 
cruisers, 6 light cruisers, 18 
; 144 destroyers, 25 destroyer 
tes, and 39 FT boats, 
y coordinated attack was so 
t all Japanese forces arrive at 
Oct, 25. 1944, and then and 
ling the beachheads to run out 
I at the same time be at the 
inese land troops which were 
nforced. 

rse had come up with a dctozer 
? Ozawa's Northern Force was 
the three Forces and therefore 
itilized to ensnare the bulk of 
torce into a fight in the north, 
luce the US naval strength at 
as giving Kurita's central 
chance of licking the enemy. 

proceed to San Bernardino 
ishimura and Shima were to 
iurigao Strait and hit for the 

plans go, the strategy of the 
rilliant. However, the Japanese 
carry their full complement of 
ts, unlike the Americans. Be- 
battleships were equipped with 
lar. But the Americans had to 
; Japanese super battleships — 
md "Musahi"— known to he the 
rorld and armed with 18,3 inch 
st ever to be mounted on any 

Opening action 

zt with the Japanese navy was 
submarines, Oct. 24„ periscoped 
I force north of Palawan, and 
ley radioed its position and 



launched torpedo attacks, resulting in the sink- 
ing of 2 Japanese heavy cruisers and critically 
damaging another. One of the cruisers was the 
"Atago," flagship of Kurita, and the admiral 
had to be fished out of the waters for trans- 
fer to the "Yamato." 

Before long, Kurita's force was again 
sighted north of Mindoro, and planes from Hal- 
sey's fleet bombarded it mercilessly. Kurita's 
heavy cruiser, the "Myoto" was put out of 
action and the super battleship "Musahi," the 
center of the bombardment was sunk with 
1,100 men under the rain of bombs and tor- 
pedoes. 

US planes staging the initial attacks, 
eventually sighted Shima's and Nishimura's 
forces near the Sulu Sea, and accordingly noti- 
fied Kinkaid. Kinkaid came to the conclusion 
that the two forces were going to enter Suri- 
gao Strait and thus gave orders to his fleet to 
deploy between Panaon Island and the mouth 
of Surigao Strait, 

In the afternoon of the same day, search 
pilots of Halsey stumbled upon Ozawa 's North- 
ern Force steaming northwest of Luzon* 
Ozawa, doing his best to attract the 3rd Fleet, 
had divided his force into two, and it appeared 
to the pilots as two separate forces, giving, 
when evaluated, the picture of a gigantic ene- 
my naval force. Halsey hadn't the foggiest 
idea what the Japanese were up to and so 
ordered his fleet to strike at Ozawa *s force 
"with aU of our striking strength concentrated 
and leave San Bernardino Strait unguarded," 

Catastrophe at Surigao Strait 

Kinl£aid*s PT boats — 39 of them — were 
waiting at the extrme south of the Surigao 
Strait hovered two flanks of heavy and light 
cruisers and the battleship line of the six old 
battleships. 

Midnight of October 24 saw Nishimura's 
force running smack into the PT boats. But 
the battle was to get hotter yet. At 2:30 a.m. 
the next day, five US destroyers knifed down 
the Strait and fired a total of 47 torpedoes 
against the enemy. The Japanese destroyer 
"Yamagumo 11 was sunk, the battleship "Ya- 
mashiro" blew apart into halves and sank. 
Undaunted, Nishimura gave orders to "pro- 
ceed with the attack;" Then the Japanese 
"Fuso" struck by a torpedo, but it pressed on- 
ward together with the cruiser " ^^ Mogami l, and 
three remaining destroyers* 

Then the rest of the US destroyers came 
sweeping down from the west side of the 
Strait and unleased its fury, hitting the "Fuso" 
with torpedoes and sinking the destroyer 
"Mjchishio/ 1 Still, the Japanese column relent- 
lessly plodded on. 

At 3 a.m. October 25, Nishimura's force 
came within 23,000 yards of the main battle 
line of Kinkaid. US cruisers hurled volley 
after volley of shells, followed by the old 
battleships. In less than half an hour they fired 
more than 300 rounds of 14 and 16 inch ar- 
mor piercing projectiles and over 4,000 rounds 
of 6 and 8 inch projectiles. The "Fuso" fu- 
riously fired back, but being subjected to the 
curtain of hellish firing, could not stand long, 
began to quiver, then listed and sank. 

Kinkald's 7tii Fleet virtually destroyed 
Nishimura's force. Nishimura himself went 



down with his flagship, the "Yamashiro." 
Only the destroyer "Shigure" survived the in- 
credible barrage of cannon balls and torpedo 
blasts. The 7th Fleet sustained only tine casul- 
ty, the destroyer "Albert W. Grant," which 
could not escape on time and was hit 19 
times by both friend and foe alike. 




Trooper of 11th Airborne Division views Manila burning 
from Paranaque where the 11th was piimed down. 

Seeing the debacle ahead, Shima's force 
wriggled out of the clutch of snarling PT 
boats, its breath coming in great pants and 
edged its way back down the Strait retracing 
its course in the company of the "Mogami," 
which was badly damaged, and the "Shigure/* 
At the crack of dawn, American planes hove 
into view, saw the limping "Mogami," and 
bombed it until it sank. Shima withdrew from 
the attack, with a few vessels left at his com- 
mand. 

But as the US navy was gaining the up- 
perhand. it received the terrifying report that 
Kurita had returned and was now off the 
western coast of Samar, having penetrated the 
San Bernardino Strait. He was stalking Kin- 
kaid's northernmost force. Kinkaid was in 
grave peril. Bewildered, Kinkaid knew that 
Halsey v s fleet would be unable to respond tt> 
his calls for help for several hours. And very 
much in his mind also was the grim possibil- 
ity that, given the chance, Shima might come 
back to Surigao Strait, and so he could not 
well leave the Straits unguarded. This was the 
major question hanging over his head. 

Kinkaid finally decided to split his forces 
into two. Meanwhile, Ozawa 's mission to trick 
Halsey into a fight was a complete success, 
beyond the wildest dreams of the Japanese. 
Ozawa, however, committed a grievous mis- 
take by not notifying Kurita of the success of 
his decoy mission, which would have probably 
spelled the difference between defeat and vic- 
tory for the Japanese navy. 

Kurita's fleet, now reduced to 4 battle- 
ships, 6 heavy cruisers, 2 light cruisers and 11 
destroyers, proceeded down Samar coast, in 
the morning of Oct. 25. Then Kurita sighted 
a group of the 7th Fleet and took this to be 
Halsey's fleet composed of large aircraft car- 
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POWDER HAIR DYE 

Puts truer color.. . adds 
amazing vitality to your 
hair... a II in 20 minutes. 
No Peroxide Needed—Just water 

STARDUST is the new powder hair dye 
that's so easy to use ! Just dissolve 
powder in water and apply to hair. 
Won't streak. 
Won't rub-off... 
Won't wash- off... 

Won't fade in sunlight, sea water or 
perspiration. 

The tint that restores the natural 
highlights in your hair. You'll love it. 



HELENE CURTIS 





— where beautiful young ideas begin. 
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With Just One Application, 

all-new yea 

■EPS FLOORS 5HINY FOR DAY5 




Now . . . YCO offers you two oil-new products- YCO Wax and YCO Wax Dye I 
Both in completely new cans, new labels! Specially formulated to keep tile, concrete and wooden floors 

shiny (ike new for days without extra scrubbing. 

And YCO Wax and YCO Wax Dye have an insecticidal compound 
that kills roaches and other pesky household insects on contact. 

Away with the laborious "bunot' system. Away with the drudgery of scrubbing floors doily. 
With YCO— you hove more time for Daddy and the kids to enjoy the pleasures of living! 




Not even spears, used for hand-to-hand fighting, could 
save the Japanese defender * of Manila and Central Luzon. 




been fighting against a small fo 
kaid's whole fleet. He finally < 
force to drift to San Bernardino 
out knowing even up to this tim 
wa had lured Halsey's Fleet awa; 
Victory had slipped from his gra 
sey T s, 

After this catastrophic event 
there was but slender hope for ^ 
turn the tide of war against the 

For even as the naval battle 
on, MacArthur's 1st Cavalry E 
landing at Lingayen, and meeting 
sistance there, was sbon racii 
Central Luzon and to Manila, 

The race towards Maui 

The electrifying order that s€ 
Cavalry Division to proceed from 
tration ■ at Guimba was from 
himself who on January 30, 1945 
General Mudge: "Go to Manila, 
the Nips, bounce off the Nips, 
Manila, Free the internees of S 
Take Maiacafiang Palace and th< 
Building," The lead-off set fort! 
one minute after midnight on tJ 
of February. Marching in three 
troops rolled under blackout, cr< 
and rice paddies. For flank pre 
Marine Air Groups 24 and 32 flei 
At dawn the cavalry men were 
an, their first objective. 

The Americans placed Balhia 
trol as soon as they reached it* 
they went southward again, \ 
broad Angat River which they 
The column divided again here, 
proceeded to the barrio of Am 
ofher> which turned southward o 
ondary roads to Santa Maria, 
that both elements met their i 
sistance of the day. On high 
manding the toad and the rivei 
entrenched a Japanese battalion, ' 
opened up on the halted trooj 
from mortar, machine guns and 
In time, they slacked off and 
joined forces and rolled on again. 

At daylight on February 3, 
cans were within 15 miles of Ms 
valiches, passing through and lat 
ing, the Japanese zone resistar 
Dam, the cavalry men went thr< 
mined Novaliches Bridge, Not 
somebody from the column n 
span amid enemy fire and cut 
fuse were the Americans able t 
way onward. 

Although many bridges ha 
troyed and the enemy offered 
tance at San Manuel, Fangasinai 
ese launched a tank counteratta 
Nueva Ecija and Baliuag, and 
Bulacan, the flying columns 
miles in 66 hours and were now 
the doors of Manila, 

TURN 



Cheering Filipinos on approach to Manila, greet Mao 
Arthur s troops, which were aided by Filipino guerrillas. 
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Is General Chase (extreme left)* on the night of 

3 commanding flying column of 1st Cavalry near FEU 

. 1(| , M 



TI*«A 




The 1st Cavalry, supported by 44th tank battalion, 
rambles past City Hall which resembles Swiss cheese. 



MacArthur 

destroyed 

the Japanese XIV 

army that defeated 

him in Leyte 
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MacArthur: 
"Go to Manila... 
Free the internees 
at Santo Tomas. 
Take Malacanang 
Palace and the 
Legislative Building" 




Safe-conduct: 1% granted to 63 Japanese .soldiers in ex- 
change for 276 internees held a$ hostages at Education 
Md^ ( UST, Cavalrymen escort Japanese one mile 
away at dawn of February "5, 



As charred Japanese marine lies dead in front of pock 
marked FEU where Japanese put up stiff resistance 
cavalrymen move forward cautiously 
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For 

one month, 
invading 
troops 

shoot, shell, 
grenade, 
and burn 
to demolish 

THE 

FANATICAL 

DEFENSE 

OF 

MANILA 

AT 6:35 P.M., FEBRUARY 3, 1945, 
the flying columns of the 1st Ca- 
valry crossed the boundary of Manila 
past the Balintawak monument. 

By this time it became clear that General 
Yamashita had not planned to defend either 
Manila or Central Luzon and yet the Japanese 
defense of Manila was fanatic. 

Why 7 General Yamashita had intended to 
lose Manila by default, along with the Central 
Plains after he had decided in December 1944 to 
pull the bulk of his forces to the Mt. Province 
and set up headquarters in Bagulo. Twice Gen- 
eral Yamashita ordered the Japanese navy to 
evacuate Manila. But twice the Japanese navy 
countermanded his orders {testimony of Yama- 
shita at his trial which some American writers 
seemed to confirm). 

So as the Japanese army moved out oi Ma- 
nila marines under the Japanese navy moved in. 

TURN TO PAGE 34 



An American shell hits Jones bridge on south 
side of Pasig. Stark silhouettes of 
leafless trees in Plaza Lawton and grotesque of 
Jones Bridge dramatize fierce fighting 
south of the Pasig, February, 1945. 




THE BATTLE OVER 
SOUTHERN MANILA, 1945 

By RODOLFO Y. RAGODON «s^^ 





To a man of Admiral 
Iwabachi's kidney, surrender 
was out of the question 





American GI and Filipino guerrilla seem oblivious 
to slain Japanese soldier, with brains blown 

out, in front of Santo Tomas University gale. 



During the second half of December Vice 
Admiral Deshichi Okuchi prepared the defense 
of Manila and placed the separate naval defense 
under the command of Rear Admiral Sanji Iwa- 
baehi. The defense force, 16,000 strong, was 
placed under General Yokoyama of the Shimbu 
army group but Admiral Okuchi p insisting that 
Manila should be defended to the bitter end, 
would obey no orders from the army to do other- 
wise. To save face, Yokoyama t with only 3,750 
army troops, transfered the command to the fa- 
natical Iwabachi. 

On February 15, Yamashita censured Yoko- 
yama for surrendering his command to Iwaba- 
chi and ordered him to withdraw from Manila 
immediately. But by February 17 ( despite the 
fact that he was informed of this order and be- 
cause Krueger's Sixth Army had cut off all with- 
drawal routes, Admiral Iwabachi decided to de- 
fend Manila to the last Japanese marine. 

At dusk on February 3. Filipino scouts (one 
of them was Manuel Colayco) led the 1st Caval- 
ry and attached units to UST. But on the way, 
at the Chinese cemetery, the Japanese opened 
fire from among the tombstones in the graveyard 
and a. running battle ensued. 

The 1st Cavalry moved on anyway to UST 
where the Americans were interned. In the 
meantime, troops of the 8th Cavalry were de- 
tached from the column and sent to Malacanang 
and the Legislative building south of the Pasig- 

The course of the Legislative building lay at 
Quezon boulevard toward Quezon bridge, A s the 



A 44th Battalion tank crashes through walls of ttta. Scho- 
instica College on Pennsylvania s&, bypa?^ing; burned 
street ear. 
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Dismounted troopers of 1st Cavalry fire bazookas at Japanese entrenched 
in dugout* of Rizal baseball stadium. Fanatical Japanese 
defenders played the game for keeps. 



jreast of Far Eastern University, 
iside let loose a devastating fusil- 
anti-tank guns, machine guns and 
cavalrymen came to a halt r dis- 
returned fire. The cavalrymen 
forced by troops from the 5th Ca- 
er being pinned down for several 
Chase of the 1st Cavalry decided 
JST first and then try for the fee- 
ing later. Malacanang, in the 
been taken by troops of the 8th 

cavalrymen closed in on UST t Ma- 
g city. Fires were burning every- 

explosion of all bridges lining 
isig to the south were being blown 
bachi's suicidal marines. 

Japanese troops were holed up in 

building where they held 276 of 
nee s as hostages. The Japanese 
till the hostages if they were not 
onduct pass from the premises, 
►i vision, approaching Manila from 

the 11th Airborne, approaching 
le south, were still too far to give 
n assistance. 

avalrymen learned of the hostages, 
►rady was compelled to negotiate 
[ayashi for the release of the host- 

ry 5, Col. Brady and his men es- 
panese to a point approximately 



one mile from UST where the Japanese were re- 
leased. 

On February 7 t General MacArthur made 
his dramatic return to Manila. MacArthur rode 
through the* city amidst cheers from the Fili- 
pinos, 

Even at this moment, the 37th Division, which 
fought its way to Manila on February 4 T engaged 
the Japanese marines in a fire fight along the 
Fasig River. 

When the Japanese dug in t the American 
artillery went into action. The Japanese too were 
lobbing artillery shellfire from the south. 

Fighting was bitter as it progressed. There 
was street fighting along the Espana, Quezon 
boulevard route, and Escolta, 

The 8th Engineers finally installed a pontoon 
bridge at Nagtahan for the cavalrymen. The 
Japanese spotted it and tried to demolish it with 
artillery fire* But the cavalrymen were able to 
cross and savage fighting broke out in Paco and 
Ermita, The 8th Cavalry moved forward in 
Paco. 

The battle of Manila later resolved itself in- 
to the compression of the Japanese marines into 
the Luneta-PGH-Port area-Intramuros area. The 
37th Division applied pressure on this area from 
the north and east. The 1st Cavalry drove in 
from the south and the 12th Cavalry drove to- 
wards Port area and Manila Hotel. 

Every building and every wail became a 
Japanese strong point. Open spaces were mined 



and barricaded and protected with Japanese 
anti-tank guns and automatic (machine rifle) 
guns. 

The Japanese conducted a night attack in 
the vicinity of Fort Abad against the 12th Ca- 
valry and fought fiercely to retain their posi- 
tion at De la Salle College on Taft avenue. Japa- 
nese marines held on stubbornly to the perimeter 
around the Philippine General Hospital. 

One of the most vicious fightings took place 
at the Rizal baseball and football stadiums, Jhe 
assaulting force was the 1st Cavalry. The 11th 
Airborne Division was pinned down at Faraiia- 
que. 

By February 16, the section of Manila in 
the hands of the Japanese marines became 
smaller and the 37th Division took over opera- 
tional command of the shrinking street-to-street, 
house-to-house, room-to-room (and in the case 
of the Manila Hotel, landing- to- landing) battle. 

For two long weeks, the advancing troops 
shelled, shot, grenaded, bombarded, burned and 
fought their way through the rubble that was 
once a beautiful city. 

On February 16, 500 Japanese marines, with 
artillery support, counterattacked. It turned 
out to be the last one. The Japanese were pushed 
back and cornered in Intramuros, It was there 
the last of them perished or surrendered. 

By March 3, all vestiges of organized re- 
sistance in Manila were overcome. 
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The Filipinos up North 
liberated themselves 



BREAKTHROUGH 




Patch of the United 
States Armed Forces 
in the Philippines, 
North Luzon, (USA- 
FIP, NL) symbolically 
represents resistance 
movement within 
area of operations. 




Artist's concept of Bessang Pi 
its south side. Ridges flanking 
some of the bloodiest fightings ii 
zon liberation campaign* 



IN WARFARE, the mountain terrain 
is an ideal defense position. It was, 
therefore, no stroke of military genius 
which prompted Gen, Tomuyuki Yama- 
shita to order his men to take to the 
hills upon the return of the American 
forces. Most rugged of Luzon high- 
lands is in the north and it was here 
that Yamashita chose to make his last- 
ditch stand. 



The Japanese perimeter 
ince had, literally, a crack 
ern side along the I locos 
a narrow, obscure mou 
called Bess an g. This pass 
highest point (elevation 5, 
a long, winding road knoi 
way 4 (or the Cervantes i 
started back west at tl 
junction of the town of Tc 
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me road, on cne side, hugged 
itain wall; on the other side was 
nto dark, seemingly bottomless 
few vehicles before and during 
alien off these dangerous cliffs. 
l Bessang lay the small valley 
ites, gateway to the Mankayan 
southeast, 

had to be fortified and defended 
e by all means, since it s capture 

guerrillas (USAFIP, NL) would 
rating forces to pour through the 
nd materiel with which to track 
e Yamashita who was believed to 
where in the wilderness of Bon toe, 
ith the defense of Bessang (in 
[is "gap") was the 19th TORA or 
under Lt. Gen, Yoshiharu Ozaki; 
tgth of the Japanese at the start 

assault was 80,000 men. Pitted 
latical horde were five regiments 

entire USAFIP, NL, namely the 
under Lt. Cel. (then Major) 
matt; the 15th Infantry under 
aptain) Robert Arnold; the 66th 

Filipino Major Dennis Molintas; 
ry under Major Herbert Swick; 
fantry under Major Donald Black- 
commander was Lt, CoL Russel 
Total manpower strength of the 
laced at 20,000. 

jrtificaticn of Bessang Pass was 
ast three tunnels running through 
Iges- hid enemy artillery which 
at very advantageous positions, 
is cn the side of the Japanese, 
f rains made the Cervantes read 
ibie; thick fog wrapped the Pass 
to evening, concealing Japanese 
>ut the area. 

Deadlock 

for Bessang Pass properly began 
when a battalion of the 121st Inf. 
onrado B. Rigor started pushing 
rog Highway 4. The towns of Suyo 
g the tortuous route were secured 
ve ease but Japanese resistance 
fierce as the ascent to the Pass 
r a time the attack was suspend- 
went around that the Americans 
r strikes on the Pass. Meanwhile, 
under Captain Emiho Narcise 
' Bessang and assaulted Cervan- 
orthwest. The Filipinos captured 
on February 20. In ttie first week 
»ver t the Japanese counterattack- 
Cervantes from a mere platoon 
le place. On March 13, Narcise*s 
the town anew and got it back 
irmishes. Not to be outdone, the 
ng reinforcement from 73rd In- 
rORA Division, struck back and 
aincd Cervantes from the Filjpi- 

for Cervantes was in a way the 
ing about Bessang. The Filipinos 
i their Way up, capture a ridge, 
by Japanese banzai charges, A 
ras an area called Lower Cadsu, 
Ridge on the left of the Pass, 
hands four times, 
to make the liberation of the 
o affair, the USAFIP forces slug- 
April, American air strikes help- 
Japanese defenses but the bomb- 
ie kept up because of the close- 
no lines to those of the enemy, 
fighting, grenade lobbings, night 
acterized the battle of attrition, 
significant progress Was achieved 
on of the 121st moving from the 
tact with another battalion ope- 




Jap-made "caves" like this one 
hid enemy artillery which 
" made it u hot" for advancing 
USAFIF, NL troops. 



rating north and northwest of Bessang Pass. 
But three days later, Japanese artillery atop 
Mount TSuccuai opened up and pinned down the 
Filipino advance units. Reinforcements for both 
sides (from Butac for the Filipinos and from 
Bontoc-Mankayan for the Japanese) poured in 
and for some time the battle was a stalemate. 

Japanese 'sneak 1 attack 

In May, General Ozaki decided cn a 
bold plan to end the fight once and for all, Bu- 
tac, a small town west of the Pass along High- 
way 4, was known to be the Filipinos* main 
supply line. The Japanese general's scheme was 
to cut off the supply with a surprise attack on 
Butac, To do this, Ozaki sent one battalion to 
skirt Bessang by moving down south and reach 
Aiilem, a small town about 15 kilometers south- 
west of Butac. From Aiilem, the Japanese 
launche d a ferocious attack. A detachment of 
the USAFIP's 14th Infantry, failing to beat the 
enemy to Alilern f struck, at the enemy's rear 
even as another battalion of the 121st moved in 
from the front to squeeze out the raiders. 

Failure of the Japanese commandos to cut 
eff supply lines of the USAFIP made much of 
the difference between victory and defeat. To- 
ward the end of May, the Filipino soldiers were 
piling heavy 81-MM mortar shells on secured 
ridges dotting one side of the Cervantes road, 
By this time, too, the full force of 66th Infantry 
which had been operating in Mt. Province, the 
14th Infantry which had helped the 37th Division 
of the Sixth Army under Gen, Walter Krueger in 
securing Cagayan Valley, and the 11th Infantry 
had joined with the 121st and the 15th for the 
final push to Bessang. Incidentally, it was the 
121st which had been spearheading the drive 
against the Japanese since the Occupation. All 
together, the USAFIP, NL was composed most- 
Iv of Bataan and Corrcgidor veterans. To them. 



therefore, the capture of Bessang Pass would be 
sweet revenge. 

The capitulation 

A unique feature of the Bessang campaign 
was the attachment of two American units tp 
the USAFIP, NL. First week of June, General 
Krueger ordered the 122nd Field Artillery Bat- 
talion and the First Battalion of the 123rd Infan- 
try, W I" Corps, Sixth Army to assist in the bjg 
push up to the Pass, For the first time in Phil- 
ippine military history American units were 
"under the command of Filipino officers.** The 
set-up was only logical because the Filipinos 
knew the terrain like they did the inside of their 
palms. 

On June 10, hell really broke loose on Bes- 
sang. The USAFIP poured everything they had. 
One by one enemy strongholds felf. But just as 
the stubborn, the strategic Mount Buccual was 
within reach, the Japanese braced themselves 
up for one mighty counterattack. The. result 
was heavy casualties on bom sides. 

(At the end of the North Luzon campaign 
Japanese death toil was placed at 52,000 and 
32,000 captured; USAFIP^ NL casualties were 
listed as 1,441 killed in Action, 3,475 wounded in 
action, and 84 missing in action for a total of 
5,000.) 

But superior firepower from the USAFIP side 
could not be stopped. In the early hours of June 
14, two companies of the 121st stabbed into the 
heart of the Bessang area and routed the remain- 
ing Japanese defenders. So, after six months 
which saw some of the bloodiest fightings in the 
liberation campaign, the way to Yamashita's lair 
was open. 

ftow, with the Filipino-American forces 
moving in from either side of the Mt. Province, 
the fate of Yamashita was sealed. 

—A. OLIVER FLORES 
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The reconquest by US forces i 

THE GREATEST DEVASTAT 



One half of Manila, particularly the South, 
Is destroyed during the American reconquest. 

Tank and artillery fire reduce $ to 
shambles buildings like the Post Office 
(right) and the Insular Ice Plant (left). Sta Cruz 
bridge (right foreground) is demolished 
by retreating Japanese. 



J phase of the war resulted in 

• THE PHILIPPINES 



By ERNESTO M. MACATUNO 



'THERE IS HUNGER among us 

1 Plagues of rats and locusts gnaw 
at our food supplies. Public health and 
sanitation have been set back a quar- 
ter of a century. Housing is shocking in 
its inadequacy and squalor. Our com- 
munications are destroyed, stolen or 
disrupted Schools have been burned 
and teachers have been killed," 



TURN TO NEXT PAGE 




BEVERAGE SYRUP 





So refreshingly delicious 



too good for your family 
to miss ! 




« / 



It's economical, too ! 
(serves 20 per pint) 



Have a good fruit drink whenever you want one . . . 
keep a bottle of Julep Beverage Syrup always handy. 
Grape. Strawberry. Orange. Lemon-time. Punch. 
One part Julep to five parts water — fPH 
20 glasses to a pintl Serve it to your ^{jSTSf 
family and your guests. Anytime! |C& DlVp§ 

Mix any flavor of JULEP with water as you would 
for drinking. Pour into ice frays or moulds, add sticks. 



Available in 



ordn<ft o Lemon Lime 




Pttncn 
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RADIO PHONOS 



STEREOSONIC 




for the sound critic 
and for those 
who just love pure sound. 



Listen to "Constellation* at your nearest DRB Franchisee! store. 




Constellation Radio Phonos delight the ear — 
and the eye. With Constellation you enjoy 
the pure sound you're really hopinq to hear- 
Solid State Components: AC/DC or battery 
operation: Garrard record changer: high fre- 
quency response: acoustic cabinetry. A Cons- 
tellation Radio Phono will grace your home and 
give you countless hours of pleasure listening 
to the sounds you love best. 

There's Constellation model to satisfy your 
search for sound.. 






"Sfereoivxe" 



T 



"Stereoflair" 



aw 



"Stereo vox" 





"Travelarl" 
Portable 



"Stereojark" 
Portable 



MARKETING 



OUR 
EXPERIENCE 
15 YOUR 
MOST 
IMPORTHNT 
SURRRNTEE 



DRB MARKET! NG CORPORATION pim* st., Mancuuyong. ri^ m 6-25-41. p. o. box im, ***** 



Photo taken by Evaristo Nievera on February 5, 1945 
from Ongpin st f shows Binondo church in the foreground 
and Ermita, Intramuro» and Port Area burning in the 
background. 



The US Congress 

approved payment for only 

one tenth of the actual war damage 

suffered by the Filipinos 




American* shell POH and Intramuros with 240 mm, ho- 
witzers. Artillery batteries were emplaced north of the 
Paslg* 



U.S. AWY PHOTO 




Nothing but a bullet- and-shell- peppered facade remains of 
Ban Juan de Letran building alter 1st Cavalry got through 
with it. 
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CONTINUED 

shadows of inflation, high prices, inequitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, unemployment, scarcity of 
prime commodities had started to loom on the 
horizon until they finally settled on the war- 
scarred country* 

Worst devastation in history 

In her book, "American policy towards the 
Philippines/' Shirley Jenkins said that the return 
of American forces in the Phiilppines in 1944 



caused destruction far greater than the Japanese 
conquest in 1942 and their subsequent occupation 
of almost three years. 

A United States congressional report stated: 
"Official reports, photographic evidence, and 
statements of those who have seen the ruin and 
destruction are unanimous in asserting that, of 
all the war-ravaged areas of the world, the 
Philippines are the most utterly devastated from 
the standpoint of the ratio of functional cons- 
truction on functional economy, social facilities 
of the nation, and the effect of war damage, on 



Sta, Cruz (or MacArthur) bridge befare (1945) and after 
(1962) the battle of Manila (below and lowermost photos), 
A concrete bridge has since taken the place of the tempo- 
rary one. 




the capacity of the nation to rebuil 
Damage in 1941-42 was confii 
military targets such a s Manila, Cel 
Zamboanga. The occupation yea 
spread destruction but this too wj 
areas where guerrillas operated am 
lines of the Japanese, 

Aerial bombings and contjn 
fire rendered many parts of the co 
bles in 1945. Manila, in particular 
brunt of destruction and its extenl 
an official American delegation tl 
city while smoke from the ruins 
the air, was simply beyond desci 
Manila had earned the dubh 
of "Warsaw of the East." The citj 
than Tokyo, Shanghai, Singapore a 
cities. 

Huge losses 

The war in the Philippines, ai 
US War Damage Corporation, d 
767,595 of public, private and chu 

Other agencies, however, beli 
Philippines had suffered mere t 
Philippines Census Bureau estirm 
property in the Philippines at $l t ! 

This estimate is still much 1 
made by the US Resident Commis 
sequently US Ambassador to t 
Paul McNutt. He said, in a heari 
rnittee on foreign affairs of the V 
presentatives in January, 1946: 

"The ratio of present cost (11 
cost is $4,080,000,000, The author: 
tions under the Act (Philippine 
Act) is $400,000,000 for private p 
represents only one tenth of the 
Philippines. The US Congress wa 
a comparatively negligible amcjui 
suffered by the Filipinos in the v 

And yet, in August 13, 1943, 
sevelt himself said: "We shall ks 
just as we have kept every pron 
erica had made to the Filipino p 
be assisted in the full repair of th 
ed by the war." This promise a 
remained unfulfilled since the V 
propriated cri!y the amount of 1 
war damages, 

Filipinos, however, cculd cons 
somewhat lucky, for the origin; 
tended for Philippine war damage 
million. It was only after repeal 
more aid did the US grant the 
million. 

A desperate situate 

A day after the Commonwe 
tablished on February 28, 1945, 1 
na cabled the head of the Unitec 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
in this ruined capital city (Ma nil 
selves face to face with problen 
proportions. Thousands and the 
lies are without shelter and are j 
are facing hunger and starvaticr 

A relief pre gram was start* 
$1 million was sent pesthaste. 
year's relief operation, some $10 
to the Philippines plus four mil 
used clothing and some ten thous 
plies. But these were not enou ; 
the needs, this amount was smal 
requirement for immediate reli 
re-establishment of the Common 
million. 

The Philippines, as in the s 
once again took a minor role. T 
and the Allied nations were cc 
rily with the speedy destruction 
empire. 

TUI 




Shell fire produces man-made cyclone at the 
grounds of the University <*f the Philippine*, 
(above) then located at Padre Faura st. Photo 
below shows the University's Pal ma Hall rent 
through with shell holes. 



Roosevelt: "We shall keep the promise... 
You will be assisted in the full repair of 

the ravages caused by the war" 



TURN TO NEXT PAGE 




Legislative building collapses, as if slashed in half by giant 
sword. Building received shelffire from American 240 mm. 
howitzers, 37 mm, artillery and tank guns. 
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IT IS STRANGE how the mind can 
forget so much after more than two 
decades and still remember vividly a 
young man pathetically evoking kang- 
kong in an empty can of milk. 

The young man was P^pe,, a tall mestizo 
with an outrageously long nose. He was one of 
the mcst colorful and mischievous members of 
the neighborhood gang during the occupation, 
Ijet me illustrate: Hungry as Victor Hugo's Jean 
Val Jean, and partly to show off his daring, Pepe 
one boring afternoon stole the pet' goose cf some- 
body near the neighborhood. Pepe should have 
stolen a chicken instead. To his utter dismay, 
the goose tucked under his arm made more 
noise than a hospital ambulance's siren. The 
whole neighborhood was aroused, Pepe ran fast- 
er than the wind and avoided identification. 

But what I picture clearly now is Pepe on 
his knees, in one the the yard s between the 
wards of the Philippine General Hospital, fran- 
tically blowing the fire to life. The can of kang- 
kong was propped up by stones. It was February, 
1945, and Manila south of the Pasig had been 
put to the torch by the Japanese and was now 
under seige by American artillery. 

Street fighting was savage. Manila was hell. 
Compared to it, Dante's inferno would have 
seemed like a week-end holiday in Hong Kcng, 
I remember how Pepe, gaunt and a bit dazed, 
but without mischief ncw t get up and locked at 
me resting on the railing of the hospital corri- 
dor. He managed a brave smile. Then he an- 
nounced he was having boiled kangkong for din- 
ner. 

I can still see him bow — twenty two years 
ago, but as fresh and real as now. 

The massacre of Manila 

Those who witnessed the fanatical battle of 
southern Manila can recall their personal ex- 
periences only with great agitation. 

There was the newly-wed girl, seven months 
pregnant, who was held by the Japanese marines 
in California st. while they tortured Her husband 
and finally shot him— right before her eyes. She 
has not yet quite gotten over this trauma. 

Then there were the families who were herd- 
ed into the' Price residence at the corner of 
California and Colorado streets and then mass- 
acred, Only a few survived miraculously. But 
to this day they still imagine the blood smeared 
ail over their clothes. 

Similar scenes took place in Intramuros, 

All these flashbacks have been retained by 
the mind. 

There are sounds to be remembered too. 

I remember mcst the sound of a Japanese 
bullet whizzing past by me one day before Ma- 
nila went up in smoke. The 1st cavalry was with- 
in shooting distance of Manila but hardly any- 
body in the south expected hell to break loose 
so suddenly and so violently. 

The bullet was fired by a Japanese sniper 
from our neighbor's dormitory at the back of our 
house. It passed between me and my ecu sin Jim- 
my as we descended the back steps to feed our 
precious pig in the backyard. 

It missed both of us but it found another 
target: the ccmely middle-aged lady who rented 
our first floor. Fortunately for her life, but un- 
fortunately for her ego, the bullet landed in — 
pardon us— the lady* s hip. You see, she was in 
a bending position, washing her face, when the 



A Sherman lank 
of the 1st Cavalry u tours" 
Fort Santiago in February, 1945. 
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diet struck her. She quickly stood up and 
t out a scream that led us to discover thai 
ie was a coloratura soprano. 

But the next scene I remember wa s rather 
jering. Two Japanese marines were crawling 
e snakes in the grass in the backyard of an- 
icr neighbor on Pennsylvania street. They 
re dragging along a drum of gasoline. I won- 
red what they were up to until they spilled 
! gasoline on the house and set it on fire. 

This was the night the Japanese marines put 
ithern Manila to the torch. 

When dawn broke, our neighborhood in Er- 
ta was in chaos. The panicked male borders 
the YMCA at the corner of Pennsylvania and 
agon were scaling the wall of the Lichauco 
ne trying to flee the guns of the Japanese ma- 
es who were thirsty for blood. 

When I turned to look at the left at the front 
our house, a stout Japanese marine with a 
ize mask was aiming his pistol at me, For- 
ately again, one aims a pistol by bringing it 
vn slowly from a high position. In a split 
ond, I had turned about and made a record 
;h back to the house, Three years later, I 
s easily chosen to join our college track and 
d team. 

PGR made into a fortress 

Shortly after the flying columns of the 1st 
'airy stormed into Manila (February 3 and 4), 
families in our neighborhood were inching 
r way towards the Philippine General Hos- 
I. My cousin Jimmy was luckily versed in 
akana and was able to convince a Japanese 
lier that all we wanted was to seek refuge at 
PGH. At that precise moment in that parti- 
\r neighborhood, other. Japanese marines 
e slaughtering all Filipino males within 
it 

Thus it was short of a miracle that the sol- 
escorted us across Taft avenue. When we 
rsed Taft avenue, a whole line of suicidal 
ines of the Japanese navy menacingly stood 
pointing their ugly guns at us. One out of 
*y three was armed with a machine gun (it 
called machine rifle, with the magazine 
led down frcm up). 

Before we crossed, unknown to most of us, 
most beautiful girl in the neighborhood, Ce- 
was hit in the leg by sniper fire and was 
* prostrate on the street until the advancing 
uioan 37th division discovered and rescued 

But as for us, when we crossed Taft avenue, 
had no idea whether the Japanese marines 
(d decide to test their guns cn us or not. 
they so decided, we would have been just 
emory now. 

Wter we crossed, I saw a Japanese officer 
his sumarai sword reverently t point it vi- 
usly in the direction of the Americans across 
avenue and swear violently in guttural kan- 
I am sure that Japanese perished in the bat- 
He didn't sound like he was going to surren- 
at alt 

But I remember somebody in the group had 
d water for the children from the Japanese 
ers. One brushed her aside but another 
ed water in her cup from his canteen and 

gave the others as well. He was the only 
(eman in his detachment, 
tfe finally sought refuge in Ward ll t the pe- 
*ic ward of my father: I shall always re- 
iber rather sentimentally this ward and the 
[ as an impregnable fortress. The fantas- 
ly thick walls of the FGH saved our lives. 
When the Americans started to bombard the 
[ with 155 mm, and 240 mm. howitzers, 16,- 
-efugees from Ermita and Malate (my fath- 

estimate), crammed into the PGH, This 
1 be an accurate estimate. I remember, as 
bombardment reached its greatest intensity, 
y people moved into the "basement" (under 
first floor). 



240 mm. howitzers of the Americans 

For about two weeks, the PGH withstood 
the fiercest barrage of American artillery direct- 
ed by piper cubs overhead. Why this barrage 
continued for two weeks when PGH was packed 
with Filipino refugees, I have not been able to 
fully understand to this day. Surely, they must 
have known, at least from the piper cubs over- 
head and from the 37th Division frontline men 
that there was only a handful of Japanese at 
the PGH. The only Japanese I remember were 
the few who dressed as doctors and ordered the 
men to put out the fire wherever it started. The 
rest were outside the PGH along Taft avenue, 

I can hear it now — the crushing, grinding, 
tearing sound of artillery shells exploding into 
a mass of concrete or on the hospital grounds. 

- The howitzer shells were preceded by eerie 
whistling sounds. Every time there was a bar- 
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real money, it might have been different. 
Sherman tank climbs the front steps 

For nearly two weeks, fighting around the 
PGH was furious and una bating. On occasion, 
we could see Japanese hurl grenades in what is 
now the National Science Development Board 
compound. One day, somebody told us that a 
Sherman tank had climbed the front steps of the 
PGH but was thrown back by an anti-tank gun 
of the Japanese* For one week, troops of the 
37th Division tried to cross Taft avenue in front 
of PGH but were repeatedly repulsed. 

One day about February 16 or 17 there was 
hysterical shouting in the next ward, Ward 
where some American patients were being treat- 
ed. 

It was the first ward liberated by the Am- 
erican GIs, The battle, at least for us, was over. 
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Thick concrete wall** of PGH withstand American £40 mm. howitzer bombardment. 



rage, the whole ward went into fervent prayer. 
I can still hear it now — the long murmur of 
fright. 

The casualties were heavy. I remember 
young: surgeons lite Dr. Victor Reyes, operating 
on the casualties 20 hours a day. I remember 
Dr. Reyes because I held the plasma for a young 
boy I picked up in the corridor and brought to 
the operating room. I remember this because 
after staring at the pool of blood for hours, I 
felt faint and asked a nurse to hold the plasma. 

My own father was nearly hit by sharpnel 
and until the day he retired he asked the car- 
penters to preserve the damage at the ward 
door where the sharpnel lodged. 

While the artillery barrage continued with- 
out let up, food and water became scarce. One 
meal for each member in our family consisted 
of three spoons of lugaev Later f I remember, I 
had one glorious calcium pill for dinner. 

Water now had to be fetched from the ar- 
tesian well at the hospital grounds at the south 
wing. My cousin Jimmy and I fetched water in 
demijohns. But this chore became perilous when 
the barrage started. I remember one after- 
neon the barrage caught us while we were still 
on our way back. A sharpnel hit the demijohn 
which my cousin Jimmy had firmly over his 
head. The demijohn burst and the water bathed 
my cousin while his hands were still over his 
shoulders as if he was surrendering. Gcod thing 
for my cousin Jimmy— he hadn't taken a bath 
in weeks. 

After this barrage one family offered us one 
bayong of money if we fetched one demijohnful 
of water for it. We just smiled politely with- 
out even bothering to answer. The offer was 
ridiculous — the family offered to pay Japanese 
"Mickey Mouse" money. Now if they had offered 



The Japanese retreated into Intramuros. 

As we walked out of the PGH carrying our 
sackful of belongings I looked at my father and 
mother. They had aged. And so had all of us 
at PGH. 



A devastated city 

Manila, south of the Pasig T had either been 
razed to the ground by the Japanese marines or 
blown into shreds by American artillery. Our 
house was gone and like many of the people in 
the south, it was from then on a story of riches- 
to-rags. 

Manila, as Mac Arthur called it, became the 
"Warsaw of Asia,** the most devastated city in 
this part of the world. 

With this in mind we might have expected 
more understanding from those who coerced the 
Filipinos into accepting the "parity'* provision 
in our Constitution in exchange for the payment 
by the U.S. government of war damages. Per- 
haps there was understanding — but absolutely no 
sympathy. 

. And who is this Professor David Reagan who 
makes light of the fact that parity was forced 
upon us? He would like us to believe now that 
we welcomed parity with open arms. We are 
afraid the professor needs a new pair of glasses: 
it is not open arms we have but arms that have 
been twisted. 

We now look back at the Japanese attroci- 
ties committed during the war, But when are 
we going to look back at the postwar atrocities 
like parity and the attempts to retain the Philip- 
pines as an economic colony of the United 
States? 
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*DEL MONTE 

TOMATO CATSUP 

(OF COURSE!) 




TRUE 
TOMATO 
CATSUP* 
MAKES 
EACH 

BITE 
A DELIGHT! 




Make all your favorite 
dishes more appetizing, 
more delightful, more 
flavorful with Del Monte 
Tomato Catsup, The 
catsup that's tomato true 
and through! 

DEL MO NTE FOODS 

The quality yo urTamily deserves 



TOMATO 

CATSUP 



More of t he big, 
bright flavor you love 
in the big 20 oz. 
family size . , . now 
at your favorite gro- 
cery store 



CONTINUED 

mation, acquired American | 
citizenship after Liberation. 
—Ed 



The big and little stories 



Jeaji Pope's haunting and 
well-written pieces (Little 
Stories On The Big City, 
STM, April 2) are eloquent 
commentaries on our mOM 
ern society. 

One cannot help but won- 
der what causes ail these 
social cancers in our midst 
at present. And one feels/ 
helpless when he begins H 
realize that the situation 
seems incorrigible. 

The most that one can do , 
is ask questions for starting 
a one-person crusade is * 
downright disaster. For m 
tance, we ask: What are our 
police authorities doi 
about extortionists, pi 
and boys for sale Icitei 
from dusk to dawn aroi 
the Qulapo vicinity who do 
nothing but molest people 
waiting for rides home? Andi 
to think that they do their 
trade right under the very 
noses of policemen; the p> 
lice outposts are just a Jet 
yards away and most boys 
knew the policemen on tie' 
beat. And who will proted 1 
the riding public when 
ney drivers begin chargiM 
P,20 for the usual P.10 xik\ 
simply because there art 
few jeepneys plying the 
routes at cne or two o'clod 
in the morning? There art 
a lot of questions to ask 
about the state of things at 
present and one feels terri- 
be to think that we are $ 
the gutters right - now 
most of us don f t care muc^ 
about it, 

BILLY R. BALE AST 
1357-B Jhocson St. 
Sampaloc, Manila 



Families who own life- 
sized statues of saints lite; 
the "Mater Dolorosa 1 * whidH 
are the objects of venera- 1 
tion and admiration du: 
the Holy Week processions 
will find "Resurrection" by 1 
Carmen Guerrero Nak[ 
(STM, March 26), hearM 
warming, as it confirms 
pride and joy in owning stifl 
"family fortune." 

The fortune is found n^H 
much in the splendor A 
gewns and jewels with wfiH 
that image is endowed™ 
in its greater signifieanol 
as a force which remim 
one of his faith when it nfi 



vers, 
titled. 



The article is m 



MA. LUISA LL. RAMIR 
Baao Camarine s Sur 
TURN TO PAGE 15 
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there's more 
to the egg 
than meets the eye 




S ATI N 

Eggshell 




NNELL BROS. COMPANY 



2111 PASONG TAMO MAKATI. RfZAL 
TELS. 88-74-21 • 88-09-8! 



Look closely at the eggshell ... so delicate and yet it 
fully protects the tiny life inside it . . . 

Surely you would want the same protective surface on 
your interior wails. You'll have just that... plus the 
luxurious feel of smooth satin when you insist on 
painting with Dutch Boy Satin Eggshell ; . . the odor- 
less, semi-gloss enamel that stands up to rugged wear 
and tear. Whether it's painted on plaster, wood, con- 
crete, wallboard, furniture, or shelving, Dutch Boy 
Satin Eggshell protects as it beautifies because... 
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When 
you're just 
a breath away. 




insure the sweet smell of success 

with daily use of concentrated ASTRING-O-SOL 

against bad breath. 



Every drop of concentrated 
ASTRING O-SOL is pyre, re- 
freshing, potent. 

Just 1/2 teaspoonful in 1/4 gloss 
of water makes a minty, breath- 
sweetening mouthwash which 
guarantees you instant mouth 
freshness, and keeps your breath 
caressing sweet for hours on end. 

That's so economical you just 
can't afford not to use concen- 
trated ASTRING -O-SOL! 

One teaspoonful of concentrated 
ASTRING-O $01 in a quarter 
glass of warm water makes a 
refreshing milky -white gargling 
solution to combat minor throat 
irritations and odor-causing 
germs in your mouth and throat. 



And because ASTRING -O-SOL 
is much, much more concentrated 
than competitive mouthwashes, 
an 8 oz. bottle of ASTRING-O- 
SOL will make up to 2 gallons of 
breath-sweetening mouthwash! 
That's equivalent to 96 delightful 
mouthwashes, when combined 
with water to suit your taste! 

So, every minty refreshing 
mouthwash made from 
ASTRtNG^O- SOL costs you only 
a few cento vos! 

And at every social and business 
occasion where bom '■ you and 
your breath are op trial, 
ASTRING -O.SOL will guard you 
against the hazards of bad breath 
and of social or business failure. 



Compare popular S oz. sizes of leading mouthwashes 



ASTRING-O-SOL 

ii higMy concentrated? 



AtfnrgiisaJ 



7. mokes up to 96 delightful 
moulh washes, when combined 
with water to suit your taste 

3. costs only o few centovos 
(i mouthwash! 



OTHER BRANDS 

1. ore heavily diluted, con 
toin up to 90% water! 

2. conjoin only 8 lull -strength 
mouthwashes, straight from 
the bottle, os recommended, 

3. cost over 30 cefltavos a 
mouthwash ! 



Other 
Brand* 



So. lor economical mouth care and posrhve proteclipn agafnst bod breath, use 
ASTRING -O* SOI after every meal and before every engagement 1o insure your social 
and busmen success You con lei! by its smell how well it will freshen, your breath! 
Buy fh*> convenient 1-1/2 oz. for office and travel use; the economical 4 or 8 oz. sizes 
for family use. 



You never need fear being just a breath away 
from anyone , with daily ASTRING-O-SOL mouth care! 

Active ingredients: z'wccftfandftaoiv fkw^.oi^rh 0.566^,; wWwWrfoi.^i^crf^jaoo^i ***** ?ov 
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SPARKS 



How can you ex- 
pect your ship to 
come in if you're 
afraid to send it 
out? 



by Willis Forbes 




The fellow who 
gets hot under 
the collar set* the 
world on fire 




OUR COVER 

Easy to handle, yet mare 
lethal than it looks, the 
flamethrower here being 
used hy this 37th Division 
infantryman to flush out 
the Japanese enemy from 
his last-ditch hideouts, 
played a significant rale 
in the mopping: up ope- 
ratfon s during the Battle 
for the Liberation of Ma- 
nila* In Intramuros, where 
this US Army photo was 
taken, the weapon, an 
ingenious device beleh- 
ing hot flame In huge 
spurts, had to be used on 
where the foe was held 
likely to be. The tho- 
roughness of the flame- 
thrower's job minimized 
to a great extent the dan- 
gers from unexpected 
Japanese sniping. 
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ARRID 

with Perstop 

STOPS perspiration stains 
STOPS odor for 24 hours 

The nicest things happen when you use Arn'd, 
Friends, Popularity. And around you -that friendly 
"Arrid Air** guaranteed to boost your morale. 
ARRID, Americas la rgest se! li ng c ream d end orant, 
is now fortified with Perstop - - the most remar- 
kable an t i - pe rspi ra nt eve r developed .All t h rou gh 
your busy day, you stay fresh and sweet ■ ■ and 
so do your clothes, ARRID also contains soften- 
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need not be readjusted 
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* Fully Imported Solid State Amplifier- 
makes tube amplifiers obsolete 
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* Fully automatic, 4. speed Garrard semi- 
professional record changer with floating 
turntable that eliminates hum and distortion. 



THE 

CALYPSO 

400 

* Fully- imported Solid State ampJifier- 
makes tube amplifiers obsolete 
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4 speed record changer 

* 150 hours of battery operation under 
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batteries on either record playback or radio. 
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